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ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEALTH OF INDIA. 
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Ixp1 has afforded to the philosophical 
historian his most striking example of 
the inevitable force of the physical laws 
which govern the progress and condition 
of mankind. With a soil of great fer- 
tility, a climate rendering it in the 
highest degree prolific, and a vast popu- 
lation, it possesses the elements neces- 
sary for the accumulation of wealth. 
“ The food of the labouring classes being 
“ produced by the smallest degree of 
“ toil, and labour being abundant, they 
“ received the smallest possible share of 
“the wealth they created. The distri- 
“ bution of wealth governs the distribu- 
“tion of power. There is no instance, 
“in any tropical country, in which, 
“ wealth having been extensively accu- 
“mulated, the people have escaped 
“ their fate ;” and the Sudras, estimated 
at three-fourths of the Hindoos, are 
placed by the native laws below the 
ordinary scale of humanity. “ The really 
“ effectual progress of society depends, 
“not on the bounty of nature, but on 
“ the energy of man.” The supplies of 
seed, implements, and cattle, indispen- 
sable to the indigent cultivator, make 
him a borrower of money; and for a 
thousand years he has habitually paid 
fifty or sixty per cent. per annum. All 
reasoning and inquiry show, that it is 
capital, with European knowledge and 
energy to direct its employment, which 
is needed. Statesmen feel that their 
hopes rest in the capacity of the agri- 
culture of India to supply the materials 
of European industry in exchange for 
its finished products. The factories of 
Europe wait with impatience for the 
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raw materials of India. A deficiency 
in the supply of cotton might imperil 
the industry, and almost the existence, 
of multitudes. Parliamentary aid has 
been invoked ; and to the complaints 
of our merchants and manufacturers that 
India yields so little to the necessities 
of commerce, the representatives of the 
Indian Government reply—“ Why do 
“you not put your shoulders to the 
“ wheel? Why do you not send agents 
“into the cotton districts? Take the 
“ same measures to get cotton which the 
“‘ drysalters have taken to get indigo, 
“ namely—to promote the cultivation 
“ of indigo.” 

This practical advice at home is con- 
verted into bitter irony by the acts of 
the Indian authorities ; by which the 
cultivation of indigo, wherein many mil- 
lions sterling are embarked, and several 
hundred thousand native labourers em- 
ployed, is in a large degree suspended. 
British settlers, whose enterprise the 
cotton manufacturers were invited to 
emulate, and who are proved by the 
testimony of every enlightened and im- 
partial witness, native and European, to 
have done more good to the country and 
people than any other class—men of edu- 
cation and character, probably better ac- 
quainted with the language of Bengal 
than any who are not natives—are driven 
to look to Guatemala or the banks of 
La Plata for that protection to their 
industry which is withdrawn from them 
in the British territories. 

Those who devote themselves to the 


‘increase of the growth of cotton can ex- 


pect no better fate. Advances to the 
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ryots are as indispensable for cotton as 
for indigo. Their warehouses once 
established, machinery imported, presses 
erected, and their floating capital placed 
in the hands of the ryots, and they, like 
the indigo planters, will be at the mercy 
of an arbitrary and irresponsible govern- 
ment and judiciary. No considerable in- 
crease of British settlers and no extensive 
development of the resources of the 
country, can be reasonably expected with- 
out—first,an abolition ofthesystem which 
commits the government of India to the 
covenanted or exclusive service; and, 
secondly, a just administration of law. 
I. British India contains two classes 
of Europeans, one solely employed in 
the business of government, and the 
other in the occupations of independent 
enterprise ; and each class looks upon 
the other as its foe. Strange as this 
would seem, numerous as the individual 
exceptions doubtless are, and unconscious 
as many may be of this latent hostility, 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that it exists. Nor is it surprising. Let 
us suppose that in this country all the 
most important and lucrative offices in 
the civil and judicial departments of the 
State, except that of the prime minister 
and two or three of his colleagues in the 
cabinet, were necessarily filled by persons 
who had entered the service as clerks at 
the bottom of the offices, and had from 
that moment become a_ professional 
sect, a separate and distinct class, ‘liv- 
ing in an official atmosphere, and hav- 
ing but a sort of esoteric interest in 
the affairs of the rest of the nation. 
As a class they would acquire narrow 
views and principles of action, however 
a few gifted men might succeed in 
shaking themselves free from their in- 
fluence. Want of sympathy would lead to 
a want of confidence, and they would lose 
the credit they deserved for their best 
measures. Each class is placed in a 
false position, and one intolerable to 
both, except where the people have been 
habituated to a blind submission, or the 
ruling class is powerful enough to treat 
them with indifference. If this would 
be so under direct responsibility, it is far 
worse in a territory without a representa- 
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tive body ; and where, moreover, despotic 
sway is exercised over millions accus- 
tomed to despotism, and remonstrance 
and complaint come only from men who 
have been traditionally regarded as in- 
truders. Not in any country in Europe 
has a free press been more detested by 
the ruling body than in Calcutta; and 
nowhere has the press more boldly ques- 
tioned public acts whenever it saw occa- 
sion. The British settlers have ever 
been thorns in the sides of the governing 
class, and endless evils have been pre- 
dicted as inevitable from such settle- 
ment. From the interchange of legis- 
lative, judicial, and civil powers, the 
whole scheme of government becomes 
a gigantic bureaucracy. It is in the 
nature of such a form of administration 
to proceed upon reports often inaccurate, 
upon crude notions of expediency and 
imperfect theories, unenlightened by 
free inquiry and discussion. It meddles 
with affairs which are beyond its know- 
ledge or its just powers, and hampers 
and controls by impracticable rules and 
directions those whose business it is to 
act at the place and on the exigency of 
the time and occasion. The recent treat- 
ment of the European settlers by the 
Bengal executive shows how true that 
Government has been to the instincts 
of its exclusive constitution, and bu- 
reaucratic character. 

Sometime in 1859 a ryot, it is said, 
complained to a civil servant in Lower 
Bengal, having magisterial duties, that a 
planter had forcibly sowed his lands 
with indigo. A wrong, if proved, should 
have been redressed; but, instead of 
such a simple and unambitious perform- 
ance of duty, the civil officer forthwith 
caused an order to be promulgated in the 
indigo districts, in the Bengal language, 
of which the import was that the Go- 
vernment considered the planters as 
oppressors, against whom the ryots needed 
warning and protection. The planters, 
Englishmen, residing either alone or with 
none but their own families and native 
servants, scattered over the country in 
open houses, without a semblance of 
defence, became immediately in the eyes 
of the natives around them a proscribed 
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race ; their contracts were repudiated, 
repayment of their loans refused, and an 
immense capital thus practically confis- 
cated. Their rents as landowners were 
at the same time withheld; and, the 
tenancies being multitudinous, they saw 
nothing before them but hopeless and 
interminable litigation. Mr. Wilson, 
who had no class antipathies, procured a 
summary law for enforcing contracts, to 
rescue something from the wreck. The 
magistrates were then directed by the 
Government to deal with actions upon 
contracts according to “ equitable prin- 
ciples”—principles, the application of 
which, in courts of law, still perplexes 
Westminster Hall ; and a minute was 
issued imputing to the planters a habit 
of suing upon false and fraudulent docu- 
ments. The Government further inti- 
mated to the magistrates that their 
“powers would not be retained for a 
day,” if they did not show themselves 
competent to do “full and ample justice 
to all parties”—parties who had been 
thus not obscurely indicated as oppressed 
ryots and fraudulent planters. The Go- 
vernment followed this up by circula- 
ting, as a precedent for the guidance of 
other judges, a decision against a planter, 
pronounced almost under its own dicta- 
tion, and directly against evidence which 
would have been sufficient in any Eng- 
lish court. 

It is difficult to realize the possibi- 
lity of these things under an English 
government—still less that the reason 
assigned is that the planters did not pay 
the ryots sufficient for the plant to make 
the cultivation profitable to them, which 
everywhere else would have been left 
to the undisturbed operation of private 
contract. The antagonistic spirit of class 
is vividly exhibited in the tone of this 
discussion. The apologists of the Go- 
vernment (A Blue Mutiny, Fraser’s 
Mag., Jan. 1861) accuse the planters 
of “violence,” “fraud,” “ evasion,” 
“avarice,” “ unscrupulousness,” “ mis- 
representation,” and “ disregard of con- 
science ;” and wind up by describing 
“the unofficial Englishmen and public 
writers” as the fomenters of political 
and national animosity, and very sans- 
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culottes, The indigo manufacturers have 
neither been slow to reply, nor very 
measured in their language. (Brahmins 
and Pariahs, Ridgway, 1861.) The mis- 
fortune of personal attack is to withdraw 
attention from the system the evil of 
which it proves. It is just and not in- 
vidious to attribute the acts of its officers 
to the Government itself. 

The documents recently proceeding 
from the Bengal authorities display their 
prejudices. The minute on the Indigo 
Commission (17 Dec. 1860) collects from 
half a century of history every offence 
in which, in a semi-barbarous country, 
factory servants have been implicated, 
whether justly or unjustly ; and, perhaps, 


judicial statistics have rarely shown so 


little of wrong amongst so many millions 
of people. The author of the Government 
minute seems dissatisfied with this re- 
sult, and inverts the rule of pre- 
sumptive innocence by treating the 
absence of complaint as only a proof of 
aggravated oppression. Avoiding any 
notice of the corruption and cruelty of 
the police, he leaves the uninformed 
reader to suppose that the tyranny of 
the European settler is all the natives 
have to fear. When the supposed feel- 
ing against him is to be magnified, 
the minute tells of demonstrations 
“by hundreds of thousands of people, 
having a far more important mean- 
ing than a dispute concerning a blue 
dye,” dimly alluding to some unde- 
fined perils, as indicated by the signs of 
the times. When the conduct of the Go- 
vernment is to be palliated, the extent 
of the indigo manufacture in jeopardy, 
we are told, is after all only about 
20,000 maunds, or fourteen per cent. of 
the whole production. Instead of meet- 
ing the charges of the planters against 
the Government, it accuses them of con- 
ducting their business unwisely. The 
minute says to them in effect—“ Your 
“house would sooner or later have 
“taken fire; the Government did but 
“ apply the torch.” 

The papers concerning the honorary 


magistracy are not less “instructive. 


When Lord Stanley was informed 
of the withdrawal of magisterial fune- 
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tions from gentlemen who were ad- 
mitted to have discharged them “ with 
“ marked success, in times of difficulty 
“and distrust,” he expressed regret, 
and invited its early reconsideration. 
As it was possible that a new ministry 
might rescind this demand, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal left it unnoticed for 
fifteen months. On the revival of 
the subject by Lord Canning, another 
elaborate minute of that Government 
appeared. Referring to the regulation 
that prohibits the civil servants from 
holding land, it tells us that “the 
“ severance of the trader from the holder 
“ of executive power at once put a stop 
“to abuses which were sapping the 
“ British power ”’--and that “the objec- 
“tions to a person whose livelihood de- 
“ pends on his official conduct are aggra- 
“vated tenfold when he is an un- 
“trained and independent amateur ;” 
and, though the Government acquiesces 
in the suggested appointment, it is with a 
condition the meaning of which might be 
that no gentleman shall be a magistrate 
in the county in which he has estates ! 
One portion of this minute ought not 
to be passed over in silence. As evi- 
dence unfavourable to the honorary 
magistracy in the hands of Europeans, 
it brings forward statements of native 
witnesses—several of whom were of the 
same family—before the Indigo Com- 
mission, intimating that they were dis- 
couraged from seeking justice, because 
the person against whom they had a 
cause of complaint was an honorary 
magistrate. The worthlessness of such 
native evidence, generally, will be 
shown in the part of tuis paper that 
deals with the courts of justice. Of 
this the legal profession in Calcutta will 
judge, and the Government cannot be 
ignorant. On an important question 
of civil policy, if the testimony of 
these witnesses deserved to be cited, 
it deserved also to be tested by local 
and close examination; and the use 
made of it, without any attempt to in- 
vestigate its truth, is in the highest 
degree reprehensible. The fact that the 
charge was denied, and the circumstances 
which gave rise to it explained by the 
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magistrate, to which the minute does 
not even allude, is less important: it 
is but a particular injustice, whilst 
the unqualified introduction of such 
statements isa principle fraught with evil. 
It will destroy all reliance on conclusions 
arrived at by such means. The Govern- 
ment must well kuow that if their na- 
tive officers should suspect that native 
evidence of any kind is acceptable, 
a crowd of witnesses will pour in; and 
the testimony of a host of natives that 
English magistrates are unpopular in 
the Mofussil is not unlikely to reach 
the Indian Council by the next mail. 
The minute seems to fall back upon the 
Hindoo and Mahommedan for that sup- 
port which the Europeans withhold. If, 
instead of doing what is just and wise, 
the Government has come to invoke and 
depend upon popularity with the na- 
tives, it may abandon the country at 
once; for, certainly, no act would be 
more popular with those classes of 
natives whose opinions are most de- 
cided. The minute of Lord Canning 
(13th December, 1860) pursuing the 
policy of Lord Stanley, and repudi- 
ating, with the feeling of an English 
gentleman, any restriction on the hono- 
rary magistracy which should imply 
distrust, together with the cordial con- 
currence of Sir Bartle Frere, are a more 
satisfactory termination of this humilia- 
ting episode. 

The reasons assigned for an adherence 
to an exclusive system which places the 
governing class in constant collision 
with the rest of their countrymen are 
that this apprenticeship to the art of 
government is the salvation of India.— 
“ As it is, the prize is not good enough ; 
“ and, if you diminish its value by taking 
‘* away from the service a considerable 
“ number of the appointments in India, 
“ you will get a still inferior class. You 
“ are trying to get the élite of the rising 
“ generation; but you destroy with one 
“hand what you endeavour to build up 
“ with the other.” 

The Indian service no more requires 
the élite of the nation than any other 
avocation in which the moral and intel- 
lectual powers are called into exercise. 
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It requires the average of each genera- 
tion, and, like other employments of 
life, it will have an average portion 
of contemporary superiority suited to 
eminent place. There is no machinery for 
securing it. Guizot has well remarked 
that all the modern appliances for edu- 
cation, beneficial as they are to mankind, 
do not produce more great men. In the 
creation of genius nature asserts her 
prerogative. The very certainty that, 
after admission to the service is gained, 
mediocrity is sure of steady advance- 
ment without any great effort, has a 
benumbing influence. It tends to en- 
courage a cringing subserviency rather 
than independent thought. Men are 
tempted to consider less how they can 
render the best service to the State, than 
how they can render themselves agree- 
able to the dispensers of the prizes of 
office. Careful and provident parents, 
no doubt, prefer to select for their 
sons a career offering advancement by 
gradual and easy steps to places of 
dignity and profit, with little danger, 
when the door is once entered, of com- 
petition from without to impede the 
tranquil ascent. It is not surprising 
that a board of elderly gentlemen should 
look upon any rude disturbance of this 
quiet progress to fortune, as something 
which will rob the service of half its 
charms. But, in the choice of a pro- 
fession, the inducements of the aged and 
prudent guardian, in whom the vicissi- 
tudes of life awake less of hope than 
of fear, are happily not those which 
guide and stimulate youth and early 
manhood, when the mind, in its full 
vigour, energy, and confidence, is— 


“ Yearning for the large excitement that 
the coming years shall yield.” 


At that time of life to feel the way 
with the timorous step of advanced years 
is a sign of weakness and decrepitude. 
The close system excludes all those 
whose parents are unable to afford them 
an expensive education, and all self- 
taught men. It isa method of political 
selection repugnant to the spirit of our 
institutions. The covenanted system 
is in truth a forcing-house to rear ma- 


gistrates and legislators, and preserve 
them in a state of sickly delicacy from 
the rough pressure and chilling expo- 
sure of the world without. It is not 
by such artificial training that the mind 
attains the strength and stature of high 
design, or great performance. The civil 
servants are not to purchase land, 
and are recommended not to be very 
intimate with planters. They are to 
have no ties or connexions which shall 
give them a personal interest in the 
country in aid of the cold precepts of 
duty ; and they are to live in social 
estrangement from their most influential 
countrymen. This is not the robust, 
civil life of Englishmen. It subjects 
honourable men to a puerile discipline, 
and leaves but little for them, in the 
long repose of the tropical noon, but to 
count the hours of their expatriation, 
and dream of the time when they may 
leave India for ever. 

The alternative does not, as Lord 
Macaulay feared, expose India to ne- 
potism and political corruption. Know- 
ledge of India and of the special duties 
required, and acquaintance with na- 
tive languages, may be insisted upon 
as conditions of appointment. With 
proper guards, every career that India 
affords—agricultural, commercial, legal, 
official, or political—may be thrown open 
as it is in England, and in her colonies ; 
and there is no reason to fear that com- 
petent men will not be found for 
public life, and individual effort. 

II. The official theory for the admi- 
nistration of the laws is, that primary 
jurisdiction in all causes should be vested 
in native judges, with an ultimate ap- 
peal to European judges, which it is 
insisted will be a sufficient superin- 
tendence. Europeans are told that their 
coming to India is voluntary, and, if they 
cannot accommodate themselves to the 
system, they should stay away. It is 
folly to shut our eyes to the difference 
between the Hindoo and the European 
mind and character, and it is not less 
unphilosophical to make one the subject 
of praise and the other of blame. It is a 
question of fact and not of relative merit. 
Religion, as well as philosophy, extin- 
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guishes pride of race by teaching us that 
human character is governed by causes 
over which the individual has small 
control. When we find the Hindoo or 
Mahommedan arriving at conclusions 
and acting upon principles wholly dif- 
ferent from our own, it is a superficial 
judgment which pronounces that he is 
therefore a bad or immoral man. The 
scientific historian refers us to the potent 
influences of nature. “In the great 
“centre of Asiatic civilization the 
“energies of the human race are con- 
“ fined, and, as it were, intimidated by 
‘the surrounding phenomena ”—moun- 
tains which seem to touch the “sky, 
discharging mighty rivers, that change 
their course and oscillate from side 
to side, half justifying the imper- 
sonation which regards them as living 
deities ; impassable forests; countries 
lined with interminable jungle; the 
dangers of tropical climates ; fierce 
animals; great seas ravaged by sudden 
and violent tempests—all teaching man 
his own feebleness, and his inability to 
cope with the forces around him. “Ob- 
“ stacles of every sort were so numerous 


“and so alarming, that the difficulties of 


“life could only be solved by constantly 
“appealing to the direct agency of super- 
“ natural causes. These causes being be- 
“yond the understanding, the imagina- 
“tion was incessantly occupied in study- 
“ing them ; the imagination itself was 
“ overworked, its activity became danger- 
“ous, it encroached on the understand- 
‘ing, and the equilibrium of the whole 
“was destroyed.” Hence all literature 
took the form of poetry ; history carried 
back the lives of kings and saints for 
millions of years ; religion was based on 
the most extravagant terrors, as is 
manifest in the forms of their temples, 
the dogmas of their theology, and the 
character of their gods. It is everywhere 
the helpless, the feeble, and the infant, 
that the Hindoo deities seek to devour. 
The suttee, infanticide; human sacri- 
fices, Ghaut murders, personal in- 
flictions with hot irons—nothing puri- 
fying nor exalting proceeds from the 
religion or religious usages of the Hindoo, 
but everything tends to familiarise his 


mind with frightful images and prompt 
him to wickedness. A conscientious 
native judge may act upon views both 
of actual fact and moral rectitude un- 
intelligible to European minds. If one 
man sue another for ploughing up or 
destroying his crop, the judge may be 
convinced in his own mind, though he 
is too prudent to declare it, that the 
mischief arose from a supernatural cause 
—from witchcraft, or from the wrath of 
some offended spirit ; and he may dis- 
regard the evidence of any number of 
witnesses. This is not less so if the judge 
be a Mahommedan ; for the strict uni- 
tarianism of that creed is practically 
found to admit an endless retinue of 
inferior spirits. The utter indifference 
to truth on the part of native witnesses 
leaves it entirely open to the judge to 
act upon his own convictions ; and it 
is to such courts that the Indian govern- 
ment is endeavouring to subject all 
European settlers, except the official 
classes, whose position makes it tole- 
rably sure they will escape their juris. 
diction, and whom, in fact, it has been 
proposed to exempt from it by an express 
law. All the objections are supposed 
to be answered by the shallow observa- 
tion, “If the courts are good enough for 
“the natives, they are good enough for 
“ Europeans.” Upon the issue of this 
struggle depends, probably more than on 
anything else, not only the commercial 
prosperity of the country, but the ele- 
vation of the native character. The judg- 
ment of the Hindoo or the Mahommedan 
will in all cases be a matter of chance, 
and a chance which will generally incline 
against the European, because he relies 
upon reasons which the judge is unable 
to appreciate, and will not descend to 
the fabrication of evidence, in which his 
opponent, if a native, is commonly 
skilled. Instead of covering the land 
with a network of Moonsifs, and Sudder 
Ameens, and Principal Sudder Ameens, 
the British settlers demand that their 
vauses shall be determined by British 
judges accustomed to judicial investiga- 
tion, and whose notions of truth and jus- 
tice are founded upon the knowledge and 
morality which is their noblest inherit- 
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ance, The question is not one of equality 
or domination, of merit or demerit ; the 
question is, whether there are not per- 
vading characteristics of mind and 
morals which at present disqualify the 
natives for judicial functions involving 
the interests and security of another 
people, whose principles of action and 
modes of conduct they cannot compre- 
hend. It may be hoped that from con- 
stant intercourse and contact with the 
people of Europe, there may grow up in 
the Asiatic a reason and a conscience 
less distorted ; but this is not to be 
accomplished by at once investing him 
with judicial powers. There must be a 
longer preparation. Time must be given 
for the operation of causes, which are pro- 
bably at work, silently yet more rapidly 
than is atallconceived. The Britishsettler 
is the pioneer of a regenerating faith. His 
footsteps are followed by more or less of 
“ instruction in physical science, and in 
“that intelligent observation of nature 
“ which introduces a conception of the 
“ universe, and a mode of interpreting 
“its phenomena, in continual conflict 
“ with the sacred stories of the Hindoo 
“ triad, and accustoming men to refer to 
“ physical causes and natural laws what 
“ were conceived by their ancestors as 
“ voluntary interventions of supernatural 
“ beings in wrath or favour to mortals.” 
It will thus proceed, not by reforming 
Brahminism or Mahommedanism, which 
is impossible, but by overthrowing the 
belief in them, and thereby opening the 
ears, and preparing the minds of the 
people for the gentle accents and hu- 
manising doctrine of the Christian mo- 
rality and creed. 

A slight acquaintance with practical 
jurisprudence is enough to show that 
reliance on appeal courts is a delusion. 
Not to mention that in the majority of 
cases the costs of appeal are a greater 
evil than the loss of the cause, the up- 
rightness and discretion of the judg- 
ment-seat cannot be ensured by any 
possible facility of appeal, unless all 
the evidence and the circumstances sur- 
rounding it, adduced before the primary 


court, can be repeated before the courts ‘ 


of appeal—a system which, even if it 


were possible, would be most oppressive, 
The loss and annoyance to which prose- 
cutors and witnesses are subject in our 
courts in India, are a source of very 
great evil. They enable police-officers 
everywhere to grow rich upon the con- 
cealment of crimes. The first and radi- 
cal difficulty in all proceedings before 
our tribunals is the absence of a suffi- 
ciently strong motive in the native mind 
for a regard to truth, The more we 
know of the cause of this moral condition, 
the less we shall use it as a reproach ; but, 
owing tothis fact, it is impossible to weigh 
testimony as in England it is weighed. 
In such courts it is well observed that a 
mere knowledge of law is a secondary 
thing; but the same reasoning shows 
the utter inadequacy of appeal. “In 
“India, to a degree almost unknown 
“ perhaps in any other country, the duty 
“of a judge is not so much to decide 
“upon the evidence, as upon probabili- 
“ties. Twenty men will swear point 
“blank to one side of the case upon a 
“mere matter of fact, and twenty men 
“will swear point blank to the other 
“side. It is utterly hopeless that a 
“judge should decide by the mere 
“weighing of the evidence. If men 
“be condemned upon the mere evidence 
“ of eye-witnesses—which in England is 
“the best evidence—no man’s life would 
“be safe.” He who presides in such a 
court is, in truth, an arbiter rather 
than a judge in the English sense. If 
he be a native, he may in his inmost 
heart believe that the mischief or devas- 
tation complained of has been no more 
than the execution of the will of some 
all-powerful, offended, and vindictive 
being, and that the defendants, like 
another Jael, have been the merito- 
rious instruments of that will In 
obedience to such a faith, he may with 
impunity disregard the irreconcilable 
statements of a hundred witnesses, and 
his judgment, whatever be its ostensible 
grounds, may be inwardly responsive 
to the song of Barak, without his in- 
spiration,—* So let all thine enemies 
perish.” 

As the decision is a chance, so it is 
obvious that an appeal is merely another 
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turn of the dice-box. It may suit a 
gambler, or one who desires only to 
postpone or avert a day of settlement, 
but it is no remedy for a responsible and 
honest suitor. Justice is in the midst 
of a quicksand of falsehood : the appeal 
has nothing to rest on. The practitioners 
before the Privy Council know how im- 
potent the highest court is to correct the 
decisions founded upon native testimony. 
Those learned judges do not venture to 
disturb the conclusions of the Indian 
courts on evidence, and it is on it that 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred will 
turn. 

The great problem of administering 
justice at once to the natives of the 
East and West, in which the ablest men 
perceive the most difficulty, is yet not 
incapable of solution. It will be found 
in a radical change of the existing sys- 
tem, and the introduction of another, 
which shall be built on our knowledge 
of the nature of man, and the influences 
which govern and modify his character. 
“ There is wanting in India less of cen- 
“tral and more of local government.” 
All the best features of the Indian cha- 
racter areexhibited in the social relations, 
especially as villagers and neighbours. 
In India “there has seldom been any 
“idea of a reciprocity of duties and 
‘* rights between the governing and the 
“ governed. The village communities 
“were everywhere left almost entirely 


“ to self-government, and the virtues of 


“truth and honesty, in all their rela- 
“tions with each other, were found 
“ necessary. A common interest often 
“united many such communities in a 
“ bond of union, and established a kind 


“ of brotherhood over extensive tracts of 


“ richly-cultivated land. In their rela- 
“tions with each other they spoke 
“truth; in their relations with the 
“ Government they told lies. If a man 
“ told a lie to cheat his neighbour, he 
“became an object of hatred and con- 
“tempt ; if to save his neighbour's field 
“from an increase of rent or tax, he 
“was esteemed and respected. The 
“ cotton and other trees are occupied by 
“minor deities, who superintend the 
“ affairs of the district or the village. In 
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“ their own tribunals, under the peepul- 
“tree or cotton-tree, imagination com- 
“ monly did what the deities, who were 
* supposed to preside, had the credit of 
“doing. If the deponent told a lie, he 
“ believed that the deity, who sat on the 
‘* sylvan throne above him, and searched 
“ the heart of man, must know it ; and 
from that moment he knew no rest ; 
he was always in dread of his venge- 
“ance. In our tribunals such people 
“ soon find that the judges who preside 
can seldom search deeply into the 
hearts of men, or clearly distinguish 
“ truth from falsehood. They learn that 
“these judges, instead of being like 
“those of their own woods, able to 
‘ detect and punish falsehood, are fre- 
quently the persons most blind to the 
real state of the deponent’s mind, and 
that they are labouring in the dark- 
“ness created by the native officers 
around them ; that they may tell what 
lies they please, and not one of them 
will become known to the circle in 
‘which they move, and whose good 
“opinion they value. If by his lies 
“a witness robs another man of his 
character, his property, or his life, he 
easily persuades that circle that it was 
not from his false statements, but from 
the blindness of the judge, or the 
wickedness of his native officers, for 
“ that blindness and wickedness isevery- 
“ where thought to be very great.” 

In this abolition of central govern- 
ment, except in matters of imperial 
moment, the great amelioration must 
consist. Local authority in every dis- 
trict and village should, as soon as 
possible, be established or restored. 
The native disposition and habits are 
eminently fitted for local administration, 
and it is moreover in accordance with 
the structure and spirit of their most 
ancient institutions—many of which, such 
as the hereditary offices, the head ryot 
or sirdar, the elders of the village, and 
the punchayet, still exist. The pea- 
santry are accustomed to the discussion 
of matters of local interest, and on these 
they are orators by nature. Every village 
should be encouraged and invited to elect 
its own magistrate to be both judge and 
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collector, with power to appoint and re- 
move the inferior officers, and respon- 
sible for the peace and revenue of the 
village. The ryots of Bengal are not 
only ripe for this change, but, it seems, 
have actually prayed for it. The Hin- 
doo charter should be that no native 
may, without his own consent, be forced 
to sue or be sued, in any cause in which 
natives only are interested, in any other 
than a native court. If the local com- 
munity be enabled annually to continue 
or displace the officer thus appointed 
according to their appreciation of his 
merit, they will soon learn to protect 
themselves from oppression, and may 
be gradually prepared for even higher 
political functions, 

‘The native magistrates being elected 
by the native communities, and no 
longer appointed by the Government, 
there ceases to be anything invidious or 
unjust in reserving the decision of every 
cause in which the person or property of 
the European is concerned to European 
judges, except in those cases in which 
the European shall consent to sue 
or be sued before the native judge ; 
eases which would be likely to in- 
crease in number as he became more 
liberated from the difficulties created by 
his education, and his appreciation of 
European notions of probity and justice 
became more manifest. The removal of 
every cause affecting natives only, from 
European jurisdiction, would bring the 
business subject to that jurisdiction 
within a comparatively small compass, 
and within the reach of competent 
European judges, whose circuits will be 
more rapidly performed, and who will 
be, therefore, made more accessible by 
every increased facility of locomotion. 
In suits between Europeans and natives, 
the natives might be further protected 
by the native judge having notice of, and 
being in all cases invited to be present 
at the adjudication, and being also in- 
vested with a right, and even with a 
duty, of protesting against the decision 
if he believes it to be wrong, and of for- 
warding his protest, with his reasons, to 
the immediate court of appeal. The 
appeal court from the native judge 
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may be constituted of natives; that from 
the European nearly as it now is. The 
parties, or the Advocate-General on be- 
half of the Government in cases in 
which any question of imperial law or 
policy is involved, might have an ulti- 
mate appeal to a Supreme Court, and 
to the Privy Council. 

The natives of India do not appreciate 
the complication of offices, and the refine- 
ments in jurisprudence, which have ac- 
companied the establishment of our rule. 
Their idea of a judge is that of the re- 
presentative of the prince, sitting in the 
gate administering justice ; and, if he be 
an upright man, they would desire to see 
him clothed with all the powers and 
functions of the various departments of 
the State. The establishment of a less 
artificial system would relieve the law 
of India from difficulties which have 
been created entirely by our forms. 
These forms have given countenance 
to the notion that there is some natural 
and fundamental difference between 
what we term civil and criminal jus- 
tice, and that they are to be adminis- 
tered by distinct judges upon different 
principles. The distinction between 
public and private wrongs was unknown 
to the ancient world. No trace of such 
a separation of obligations and penalties 
is found in the ordinances of Menu. It 
rests on a relation between the king and 
the people which the Oriental mind has 
never understood. The man who owes 
and will not pay if he has the power, 
or who refuses to restore to the lender 
the borrowed property, is not less a 
wrong doer than he who steals his neigh- 
bour’s ox or his plough. Positive laws 
alone create distinction between public 
crimes and private injuries. A Roman 
pursued and recovered his stolen goods 
by a civil action of theft. The English 
lawyers are daily extricating themselves 
from the difficulties they have raised up, 
not by enlarging their definition of pri- 
vate, but by extending that of public 
wrongs, in transferring breaches of trusts 
and offences against commercial faith to 
The poverty 
of the agricultural classes of Bengal 
prevents them from raising crops re- 
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quiring preparatory outlay without ad- 
vances made upon the security of the 
produce. The manufacturers, who make 
these advances, reasonably ask for a 
law which shall afford a ready means 
of enforcing the contract, or of recover- 
ing adequate damages from the defaulter, 
and of committing him to prison if he 
fails to pay them. The common sense 
of Lord William Bentinck, superior to 
legal technicalities, passed such a law, 
which the official class did not long per- 
mit to remain. The late acts of the 
Government of Bengal have put an end 
to the confidence which the manufac- 
turers had reposed in the good faith of 
the ryots, and, by teaching the latter 
how impossible it is for one man to carry 
on litigation with a multitude, have en- 
couraged them to set the planter at 
defiance. He no longer knows whom 
to trust, and reasonably demands a sum- 
mary law of contract ; but he is met by 
the official argument that such speedy 
and effectual justice would treat the 
defaulter “as a criminal for what is 
“acknowledged by the general law not 
“to be a crime.” The Government, in- 
stead of seeking, in such a state of 
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society, how to promote confidence, by 
affording the best reparation for wrong, 
enters upon a pedantic discussion of 
fictions entirely unsuited to the people 
which it governs. 


The subject is too vast for the space 
which can be afforded ; I can but briefly, 
and I fear obscurely, indicate the great 
points, in which reformation is indispen- 
sable. Connected with the second head 
is the necessity for a registration of 
contracts to supply that evidence which 
cannot safely be left to oral testimony. 
On this head the indigo planters scarcely 
expect from the Bengal Government 
anything that will lessen their difficulties. 
Stamps also on documents and on pro- 
ceedings at law increase the obstacles 
in the way of justice. Little will pro- 
bably be done until the whole Indian 
service shall be placed on a different 
footing, and the legislative body shall 
have a representative character. Ruin- 
ous as the late acts of the Bengal 
Government have been to individuals, if 
they should, by attracting public atten- 
tion to the system, sound its knell, there 
will be a national gain. 
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BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “ GEOFFRY HAMLYN.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


GIVES US AN INSIGHT .INTO CHARLES’S 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS, AND SHOWS HOW 
THE GREAT CONSPIRATOR SOLILOQUIZED 
TO THE GRAND CHANDELIER. 


Ir may be readily conceived that a con- 
siderable amount of familiarity existed 
between Charles and his servant and 
foster-brother William. But, to the 
honour of both of them be it said, there 
was more than this—a most sincere and 
hearty affection ; a feeling for one another 
which, we shall see, lasted through 
everything. Till Charles went to Shrews- 
bury he had never had another playfellow. 


He and William had been allowed to 
paddle about on the sand, or ride toge- 
ther on the moor, as they would, 
till a boy’s ‘friendship had arisen, 
sufficiently strong to obliterate all 
considerations of rank between them. 
This had grown with age, till William 
had become his confidential agent at 
homeduring his absence, and Charles had 
come to depend very much on his account 
of the state of things at head-quarters. 
He had also another confidential agent, 
to whom we shall be immediately intro- 
duced. She, however, was of another 
sex and rank. 

William’s office was barely a pleasant 
one. His affection for his master led him 
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most faithfully to attend to his interests ; 
and, as a Catholic, he was often brought 
into collision with Father Mackworth, 
who took a laudable interest in Charles’s 
affairs, and considered himself injured on 
two or three occasions by .the dogged 
refusal of William to communicate the 
substance and result of a message for- 
warded through William, from Shrews- 
bury, to Densil, which seemed to cause 
the old gentleman some thought and 
anxiety. William’s religious opinions, 
however, had got to be somewhat loose, 
and to sit somewhat easily upon him, 
more particularly since his sojourn at 
Oxford. He had not very long ago con- 
fided to Charles, in a private sitting, that 
the conviction which was strong on his 
mind was that Father Mackworth was 
not to be trusted, God forgive him for 
saying so; and, on being pressed by 
Charles to state why, he point blank re- 
fused to give any reason whatever, but 
repeated his opinion with redoubled 
emphasis. Charles had a great confi- 
dence in William’s shrewdness, and 
forbore to press him, but saw that some- 
thing had occurred which had impressed 
the above conviction on William’s mind 
most strongly. 

He had been sent from Oxford to see 
how the land lay at home, and had met 
Charles at the Rose and Crown, at Ston- 
nington, with saddle horses. No sooner 
were they clear of the town than Wil- 
liam, without waiting for Charles’s leave, 
put spurs to his horse and rode up along- 
side of him. 

“What is your news, William?” 

“ Nothing very great. Master looks 
bothered and worn.” 

“ About this business of mine.” 

“The priest goes on talking about it, 
and plaguing him with it, when he wants 
to forget it.” 

“The deuce take him! 
about me a good deal.” 

“ Yes ; he has begun about you again. 
Master wouldn’t stand it the other day, 
and told him to hold his tongue, just 
like his own self. Tom heard him. 
They made it up afterwards, though.” 

“ What did Cuthbert say ?” 

“ Master Cuthbert spoke up for you, 
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and said he hoped there wasn’t going to 
be a scene, and that you weren’t coming 
to live in disgrace, for that would be pu- 
nishing every one in the house for you.” 

“ How's Mary ?” 

“ She’s well. Master don’t trust her 
out of his sight much, They will never 
set him against you while she is there. 
I wish you would marry her, Master 
Charles, if you can give up the other 
one.” 

Charles laughed and told him he wasn’t 
going to do anything of the sort. Then 
he asked, “ Any visitors ?” 

“Ay; one. Father Tiernay, a stran- 
ger.” 

* What sort of man?” 

‘*‘A real good one. I don’t think our 
man likes him, though.” 

They had now come to the moor’s 
edge, and were looking down on the 
amphitheatre which formed the domain 
of Ravenshoe. Far and wide the tran- 
quil sea, vast, dim, and grey, flooded 
bay and headland, cave and islet. Be- 
neath their feet slept the winter wood- 
lands ; from whose brown bosom rose the 
old house, many-gabled, throwing aloft 
from its chimneys hospitable columns of 
smoke, which hung in the still autumn 
air, and made a hazy cloud on the hill 
side. Everything was so quiet that they 
could hear the gentle whisper of the 
ground-swell, and the voices of the chil- 
dren at play upon the beach, and the 
dogs barking in the kennels. 

“ How calm and quiet old home looks, 
William,” said Charles ; “I like to get 
back here after Oxford.” 

“No wine parties here. No steeple- 
chases. No bloomer balls,” said Wil- 
liam. 

“No! and no chapels and lectures, 
and being sent for by the Dean,” said 
Charles. 

“And none of they dratted bones, 
neither,” said William, with emphasis. 

“Ahem! why, no! Suppose we ride 
on.” 

So they rode down the road through 
the woodland to the lodge, and so through 
the park—sloping steeply up on their 
left, with many a clump of oak and 
holly, and many a broad patch of crimson 
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fern. The deer stood about in graceful 
groups, while the bucks belled and 
rattled noisily, making the thorn-thickets 
echo with the clatter of their horns. 
The rabbits scudded rapidly across the 
road ; and the blackbird fied screaming 
from the mountain ash tree, now all afire 
with golden fruit. So they passed on 
until a sudden sweep brought them upon 
the terrace between the old grey house 
and the murmuring sea. 

Charles jumped off, and William led 
the horses round to the stable. A young 
lady; in a straw hat, brown gloves, with 
a pair of scissors and a basket, standing 
half-way up the steps, came down to meet 
him, dropping the basket, and holding 
out the brown gloves before her. This 
young lady he took in his arms, and 
kissed ; and she, so far from resenting 
the liberty, after she was set on her feet 
again, held him by both hands, and put 


up a sweet dark face towards his, as if 


she wouldn’t care if he kissed her again. 
Which he immediately did. 

It was not avery pretty face, but oh! 
such a calm, quiet, pleasant one. There 
was scarcely a good feature in it, 
and yet the whole was so gentle and 
pleasing, and withal so shrewd and 
espiégle, that to look at it once was to 
think about it till you looked again ; 
and to look again was to look as often 
as you had a chance, and to like the face 
the more each time you looked. I said 
there was not a good feature in the face. 
Well, I misled you; there was a pair 
of calm, honest, black eyes, which were 
a very good feature indeed, and which, 
when you had once seén, you were not 
likely to forget. And also, when I tell 
you that this face and eyes belonged to 
the neatest, trimmest, little figure ima- 
‘ ginable, I hope I have done my work 
sufficiently well to make you envy that 
lucky rogue Charley, who, as we know, 
cares for no woman in the world but 
Adelaide, and who, between you and 
me, seems to be much too partial to this 
hugging and kissing work. 

“A thousand welcomes home, Char- 
ley,” said the pleasant little voice which 
belonged to this pleasant little person- 
age. “Oh! 1am so glad you're come.” 
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“You'll soon wish me away again. 
I'll plague you.” 

“T like to be plagued by you, Charley. 
How is Adelaide ?” 

“ Adelaide is all that the fondest lover 
could desire” (for they had no secrets, 
these two), “and either sent her love, 
or meant to do so.” 

“Charles, dearest, she said eagerly, 
“come and see him now! come and see 
him with me !” 

“ Where is he?” 

“Tn the shrubbery, with Flying Chil- 
ders.” 

“Ts he alone ?” 

“ All alone, except the dog.” 

“ Where are they?” 

“They are gone out coursing. Come 
on; they will be back in an hour, and 
the Rook never leaves him. Come, 
come.” 

It will be seen that these young folks 
had a tolerably good understanding 
with one another, and could carry on 
a conversation about “third parties” 
without even mentioning their names. 
We shall see how this came about pre- 
sently ; but, for the present, let us follow 
these wicked conspirators, and see in 
what deep plot they are engaged. 

They passed rapidly along the terrace, 
and turned the corner of the house to 
the left, where the west front overhung 
the river glen, and the broad terraced 
garden went down step by step towards 
the brawling stream. This they passed, 
and, opening an iron gate, came suddenly 
into a gloomy maze of shrubbery that 
stretched its long vistas up the valley. 

Down one dark alley after another 
they hurried. The yellow leaves rus- 
tled beneath their feet, and all nature 
was pervaded with the smell of decay. 
It was hard to believe that these bare 
damp woods were the same as those 
they had passed through but four 
months ago, decked out with their sum- 
mer bravery—an orchestra to a myriad 
birds. Here and there a bright berry 
shone out among the dull-coloured 
twigs, and a solitary robin quavered his 
soft melancholy song alone. The flowers 
were dead, the birds were flown or 
mute, and brave, green leaves were 
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stamped under foot ; everywhere decay, 
decay. 

In the dampest, darkest walk of them 
all, in a far-off path, hedged with holly 
and yew, they found a bent and grey 
old man walking with a toothless, grey, 
old hound for his silent companion. 
And,-as Charles moved forward with 
rapid elastic step, the old man looked 
up, and tottered to meet him, showing 
as he did so, the face of Densil Ra- 
venshoe. 

“Now, the Virgin be praised,” he 
said, “for putting it in your head to 
come so quick, my darling. Whenever 
you go away now, I am in terror lest 
I should die and never see you again. 
I might be struck with paralysis, and 
not know you, my boy. Don’t go away 
from me again.” 

“T should like never to leave you any 
more, father dear. See how well you 
get on with my arm. Let us come out 
into the sun ; why do you walk in this 
dismal wood ?” 

“Why?” said the old man, with 
sudden animation, his grey eye kind- 
ling as he stopped. “Why? I come 
here because I can catch sight of a 
woodcock, lad! I sprang one by that 
holly just before you came up. Flip 
flap, and away through the hollies like 
a ghost! Cuthbert and the priest are 
away coursing. Now you are come, 
surely I can get on the grey pony, and 
go up to see a hare killed. You'll lead 
him for me, won't you? I don’t like to 
trouble them.” 

“We can go to-morrow, dad, after 
lunch, you and I, and William. We'll 
have Leopard and Blue-vein—by George, 
it will be like old times again.” 

“ And we'll take our little quiet bird 
on her pony, won’t we?” said Densil, 
turning to Mary. “She’s such a good 
little bird, Charley. We sit and talk 
of you many an hour. Charley, can’t 
you get me down on the shore, and let 
me sit there ? I got Cuthbert to take me 
down once ; but Father Mackworth. came 
and talked about the Immaculate Con- 
ception through his nose all the time. 
I didn’t want to hear him talk; I wanted 
to hear the surf on the shore. Good 
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man! he thought he interested me, I 
dare say.” 

“T hope he is very kind to you, 
father ?” 

“Kind! I assure you, my dear boy, 
he is the kindest creature; he never 
lets me out of his sight ; and so atten- 
tive !” 

“ He'll have to be a little less atten- 
tive in future, confound him!” mut- 
tered Charles. “There he is; talk of 
the devil! Mary, my dear,” he added 
aloud, “go and amuse the Rooks for a 
little, and let us have Cuthbert to our- 
selves.” 

The old man looked curious at the 
idea of Mary talking to the rooks; but 
his mind was drawn off by Chayes 
having led him into a warm, southern 
corner, and set him down in the sun. 

Mary did her errand well ; for, in a 
few moments, Cuthbert advanced rapidly 
towards them. Coming up, he took 
Charles’s hand, and shook it with a 
faint (not unkindly) smile. 

He had grown to be a tall and some- 
what handsome young man,—certainly 
handsomer than Charles. His face, 
even now he was warmed by exercise, 
was very pale, though the complexion 
was clear and healthy. His hair was a 
good deal gone from his forehead, and 
he looked much older than he really 
was. The moment that the smile was 
gone his face resumed the expression of 
passionless calm that it had borne be- 
fore ; and, sitting down by his brother, 
he asked him how he did. 

“ Tam aswell, Cuthbert,” said Charles, 
“as youth, health, a conscience of brass, 
and a whole world full of friends can 
make me. J’m all right, bless you. 
But you look very peaking and pale. 
Do you take exercise enough ?” 

“TIT? Oh, dear, yes. But I am very 
glad to see you, Charles. Our father 
misses you. Don’t you, father?” 

“Very much, Cuthbert.” 

“Yes. I bore him. I do, indeed. 
I don’t take interest in the things he 
does ; I can’t ; it’s not my nature. You 
and he will be as happy as kings talking 
about salmon, and puppies, and colts.” 

“I know, Cuthbert; I know. You 
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never cared about those things as we 
do.” 

“No, never, brother ; and now less 
than ever. I hope you will stay with 
me—with us. You are my own brother. 
I will have you stay here,” he continued, 
in a slightly raised voice ; “and I de- 
sire that any opposition or impertinence 
you may meet with may be immediately 
reported to me.” 

“Tt will be immediately reported to 
those who use it, and in a way they 
won't like, Cuthbert. Don’t you be 
afraid ; I shan’t quarrel. Tell me some- 
thing about yourself, old boy.” 

“*T can tell you but little to interest 
you, Charles. You are of this world, 
and rejoice in being so. I, day by day, 
wean myself more and more from it, 
knowing its worthlessness. Leave me 
to my books and my religious exercises, 
and go on your way. The time will 
come when your pursuits and pleasures 
will turn to bitter dust in your mouth, 
as mine never can. When the world is 
like a howling wilderness to you, as it 
will be soon, then come to me and I 
will show you where to find happiness. 
At present you would not listen to 
me.” 

‘* Not I,” said Charles. Youth, beauty, 
talent, like yours—are these gifts to 
despise ?” 

“They are clogs to keep me from 
higher things. Study, meditation, life 
in the past with those good men who 
have walked the glorious road before us 
—in these consist happiness. Ambition! 
I have one earthly ambition—to purge 
myself from earthly affections, so that, 
when I hear the cloister-gate close 
behind me for ever, my heart may leap 
with joy, and I may feel that I am in 
the antechamber of heaven.” 

Charles was deeply affected, and bent 
down his head. ‘“ Youth, love, friends, 
joy in this beautiful world—all to be 
buried between four dull white walls, 
my brother !” 

“This beautiful earth, which is beauti- 
ful indeed—alas! how I love it still! 
shali become a burden to us in a few 
years. Love! the greater the love, the 
greater the bitterness. Charles, re- 


member that, one day, will you, when 
your heart is torn to shreds? I shall 
have ceased to love you then more than 
any other fellow-creature ; but remember 
my words. You are leading a life which 
can only end in misery, as even the 
teachers of the false and corrupt religion 
which you profess would tell you. If 
you were systematically to lead the life 
you do now, it were better almost that 
there were no future. You are not angry, 
Charles ?” 

There was such a spice of truth in 
what Cuthbert said that it would have 
made nine men in ten angry. I am 
pleased to record of my favourite Charles 
that he was not ; he kept his head bent 
down, and groaned. 

“Don’t be hard on our boy, Cuth- 
bert,” said Densil ; “he is a good boy, 
though he is not like you. It has 
always been so in our family—one a 
devotee and the other a sportsman. Let 
us go in, boys; it gets chill.” 

Charley rose up, and, throwing his 
arm round his brother’s neck, boister- 
ously gave him a kiss on the cheek ; then 
he began laughing and talking at the 
top of his voice, making the nooks and 
angles in the grey old fagade echo with 
his jubilant voice. 

Under the dark porch they found a 
group of three—Mackworth ; a jolly- 
looking, round-faced Irish priest, by 
name Tiernay ; and Mary. Mackworth 
received Charles with a pleasant smile, 
and they joined in conversation together 
heartily. Few men could be more agree- 
able than. Mackworth, and he chose to 
be agreeable now. Charles was insen- 
sibly carried away by the charm of his 
frank, hearty manner, and for a time 
forgot who was talking to him. 

Mackworth and Charles were enemies. 
If we reflect a moment, we shall see that 
it could hardly be otherwise. 

Charles’s existence, holding, as he did, 
the obnoxious religion, was an offence to 
him. He had been prejudiced against 
him from the first; and, children not 
being very slow to find out who are well 
disposed against them, or the contrary, 
Charles had early begun to regard the 
priest with distrust and dislike. So a 
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distant, sarcastic line of treatment on 
the one hand, and childish insolence 
and defiance on the other, had grown at 
last into something very like hatred on 
beth sides. Every soul in the house 
adored Charles but the priest ; and, on 
the other hand, the priest’s authority 
and dignity were questioned by none 
but Charles. And, all these small 
matters being taken into consideration, 
it is not wonderful, I say, that Charles 
and the priest were anything but friends, 
even before anything had occurred to 
bring about an open rupture. 

Charles and Mackworth seldom met 
of late years without a “sparring match ;” 
on this day, however—partly owing, 
perhaps, to the presence of a jolly good- 
humoured Irish priest—they got through 
dinner pretty well. Charles was as brave 
as a lion, and, though by far the priest’s 
inferior in scientific “sparring,” had a 
rough, strong, effective method of fight- 
ing, which was by no means to be de- 
spised. His great strength lay in his 
being always ready for battle. As he 
used to tell his crony William, he would 
as soon fight as not; and often, when 
rebuked by Cuthbert for what he called 
insolence to the priest, he would exclaim, 
“T don’t care; what did he begin at me 
for? If he lets me alone, I'll let him 
alone.” And, seeing that he had been 
at continual war with the reverend 
gentleman for sixteen years or more, I 
think it speaks highly for the courage 
of both parties that neither had hitherto 
yielded. When Charles afterwards came 
to know what a terrible card the man 
had held in his hand, he was struck 
with amazement at his self-possession in 
not playing it, despite his interest. 

Mackworth was hardly so civil after 
dinner as he was before; but Cuthbert 
was hoping that Charles and he would 
get on without a battle-royal, when a 
slight accident brought on a general en- 
gagement, and threw all his hopes to 
the ground. Densil and Mary had gone 
up to the drawing-room, and Charles, 
having taken as much wine as he cared 
for, rose from the table and sauntered 


towards the door, when Cuthbert quite'in- © 


nocently asked him where he was going. 
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Charles said also in perfect good faith 
that he was going to smoke a cigar, and 
talk to William. 

Cuthbert asked him, Would he get 
William or one of them to give the grey 
colt a warm mash with some nitre in it ; 
and Charles said he’d see it done for 
him himself; when, without warning 
or apparent cause, Father Mackworth 
said to Father Tiernay, 

“This William is one of the grooms. 
A renegade, I fancy! I believe the fel- 
low is a Protestant at heart. He and 
Mr. Charles Ravenshoe are very inti- 
mate ; they keep up a constant corre- 
spondence when apart, I assure you.” 

Charles faced round instantly, and 
confronted his enemy with a smile on 
his lips ; but he said not a word, trying 
to force Mackworth to continue. 

“Why don’t you leave him alone ?” 
said Cuthbert. 

“My dear Cuthbert,” said Charles, 
“pray don’t humiliate me by interceding ; 
I assure you I am greatly amused. You 
see he doesn’t speak to me; he ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Tiernay.” 

“T wished,” said Mackworth, “to call 
Father Tiernay’s attention, as a stranger 
to this part of the world, to the fact of 
a young gentleman’s corresponding with 
an illiterate groom in preference to any 
member of his family.” 

“The reason I do it,” said Charles, 
speaking to Tiernay, but steadily watch- 
ing Mackworth to see if any of his 
shafts hit, “is to gain information. I 
like to know what goes on in my ab- 
sence. Cuthbert here is buried in his 
books, and does not know everything.” 

No signs of flinching there. Mack- 
worth sat with a scornful smile on his 
pale face, without moving a muscle. 

“He likes to get information,” said 
Mackworth, “about his village amours, 
I suppose. But, dear me, he can’t know 
anything that the whole parish don’t 
know. I could have told him that that 
poor deluded fool of an underkeeper was 
going to marry Mary Lee, after all that 
had happened. He will be dowering a 
wife for his precious favourite some 
day.” 

“My precious favourite, Father Tier- 
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nay,” said Charles, still closely watching 
Mackworth, “is my foster-brother. He 
used to be a great favourite with our 
reverend friend ; his pretty sister Ellen 
is so still, I believe.” 

This was as random an arrow as ever 
was shot, and yet it went home to the 
feather. Charles saw Mackworth give 
a start and bite his lip, and knew that 
he had smote him deep; he burst out 
laughing. 

“With regard to the rest, Father 
Tiernay, any man who says that there 
was anything wrong between me and 
Mary Lee tells, saving your presence, a 
lie. It’s infernally hard if a man mayn’t 
play at love-making with the whole vil- 
lage for a confidant, and the whole 
matter a merry joke, but one must be 
accused of all sorts of villainy. Isn’t 
ours a pleasant household, Mr. Tiernay ?” 

Father Tiernay shook his honest sides 
with a wondering laugh, and said, 
“Faix it is. But I hope ye’ll allow 
me to put matters right betune you 
two. Father Mackworth begun on the 
young man ; he was going out to his 
dudeen as peaceful as an honest young 
gentleman should. And some of the 
best quality are accustomed to converse 
their grooms in the evening over their 
cigar. I myself can instance Lord 
Mountdown whose hospitality I have 
partook frequent. And I’m hardly 
aware of any act of parliament, brother, 
whereby a young man shouldn’t kiss a 
pretty girl in the way of fun, as I’ve 
done myself, sure. Whist now, both on 
ye! I'll come with ye, ye heretic, and 
smoke a cigar meself:” 

“T call you to witness that he in- 
sulted me,” said Mackworth, turning 
round from the window. 

“T wish you had let him alone, 
Father,” said Cuthbert peevishly; “ we 
were getting on very happily till you 
began. Do go, Charles, and smoke your 
cigar with Father Tiernay.” 

“T am waiting to see if he wants 
any more,” said Charles, with a laugh. 
“Come on, Father Tiernay, and [ll 
show you the miscreant, and his pretty 
sister, too, if you like.” 

“T wish he hadn't come home,” said 
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Cuthbert, as soon as he and Mackworth 
were alone together. “Why do you 
and he fight like cat and dog? You 
make me perfectly miserable. I know 
he is going to the devil, in a worldly 
point of view, and that his portion will 
be hell necessarily as a heretic ; but I 
don’t see why you should worry him to 
death, and make the house miserable to 
him.” 

“Tt is for his good.” 

“ Nonsense,” rejoined Cuthbert. “You 
make him hate you; and I don’t think 
you ought to treat a son of this house 
in the way you treat him. You are 
under obligations to this house. Yes, 
you are. I won’t be contradicted now. 
I will have my say when I am in this 
temper, and you know it. The devil is 
not dead yet by a long way, you see. 
Why do you rouse him?” 

“Go on, go on.” 

“Yes, I will go on. I’m in my own 
house, I believe. By the eleven thou- 
sand virgins, more or less, of the holy 
St. Ursula, virgin and martyr, that 
brother of mine is a brave fellow. Why, 
he cares as much for you as for a little 
dog barking at him. And you're a noble 
enemy for any man. You'd better ht 
him alone, I think ; you won’t get much 
out of him. Adieu.” 

“ What queer wild blood there is in 
these Ravenshoes,” said Mackworth to 
himself, when he was alone. “A 
younger hand than myself would have 
been surprised at Cuthbert’s kicking 
after so much schooling. Not I. I shall 
never quite tame him, though he is 
broken in enough for all practical pur- 
poses. He will be on his knees to- 
morrow for this. I like to make him 
kick ; I shall do it sometimes for my 
amusement ; he is so much easier man- 
aged after one of these tantrums. By 
Jove! I love the man better every day ; 
he is one after my own heart. As for 
Charles, I hate him, and yet I like him 
after a sort. I like to break a pointless 
lance with that boy, and let him faney 
he is my equal. It amuses me. 

“T almost fancy that I could have 
fallen in love with that girl Ellen once. 
What a wild hawk she is! What a 
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magnificent move that was of hers, risk- 
ing a prosecution for felony on one single 
throw, and winning. How could she 
have guessed that there was anything 
there? She couldn’t have guessed it. 
It was an effort of genius. I soon found 
out that she knew half the truth, but I 
did not think she knew the whole, till 
she ‘had found out that I knew it, and 
made her grand move. Her mother 
must have told her. 

“ How nearly that pigheaded fool of a 
young nobleman has gone to upset my 
calculations. His namesake the chess- 
player could not have done more mis- 
chief by his talents than his friend has 
by stupidity. I wish Lord Ascot would 
get ruined as quickly as possible, and 
then my friend would be safe out of the 
way. But he won't.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


CONTAINING A SONG BY CHARLES RAVENS- 
HOE, AND ALSO FATHER TIERNAY’S 
OPINION ABOUT THE FAMILY. 


CuHARrtes and the good-natured Father 
““iernay wandered out across the old 
court yard, towards the stables—a pile 
of buildings in the same style as the 
house, which lay back towards the hill. 
The moon was full, although obscured 
by clouds, and the whole court-yard was 
bathed in a soft mellow light. They 
both paused for a moment to look at 
the fine old building, standing silent for 
a time ; and then Charles startled the 
contemplative priest by breaking into a 
harsh scornful laugh, as unlike his own 
cheery Ha! Ha! as it was possible to be. 

“What are you disturbing a gentle- 
man’s meditations in that way for ?” said 
the Father. “Is them your Oxford man- 
ners? Give me ye'r cigar-case, ye hay- 
then, if ye can’t appreciate the beauties 
of nature and art combined—laughing 
like that at the cradle of your ancestors 
too.” 

Charles gave him the cigar-case, and 
trolled out ina rich bass voice— 


“The old falcon’s nest 
Was built up on the crest 
No. 18.—vot. m1. 


Of the cliff that hangs over the sea; 

And the jackdaws and crows, 

As every one knows, 

Were confounded respectful to he, 
to he—e—e.” 


“Howld yer impudence, ye young 
heretic doggrel-writer; can’t 1 see what 
ye are driving at ?” 


“But the faleon grew old, 

And the nest it grew cold, 

And the carrion birds they grew 
bolder ; 

So the jackdaws and crows, 

Underneath his own nose, 

Gave both the young falcons cold 
shoulder.” 


“ Bedad,” said the good-natured Irish- 
man, “some one got hot shoulder to- 
day. Aren’t ye ashamed of yourself, 
singing such ribaldry, and all the ser- 
vants hearing ye?” 

“ Capital song, Father ; only one verse 
more.” 


“The elder was quelled, 

But the younger rebelled ; 

So he spread his wide wings and fled 
over the sea. 

Said the jackdaws and crows, 

‘He'll be hanged I suppose, 

But what in the deuce does that matter 
to we ?’” 


There was something in the wild, bitter 
tone in which he sang the last verse 
that made Father Tiernay smoke his 
cigar in silence as they sauntered across 
the yard, till Charles began again. 

“ Not a word of applause for my poor 
impromptu song? Hang it, I’d have ap- 
plauded anything you sang.” 

“Don’t be so reckless and bitter, Mr. 
Ravenshoe,” said Tiernay, laying his 
hand on his shoulder. “I can feel for 
you, though there is so little in common 
between us. You might lead a happy, 
peaceful life if you were to come over to 
us; which you will do, if I know any- 
thing of my trade, in the same day that 
the sun turns pea-green. Allons, as we 


‘used to say over the water; let us con- 


tinue our travels.” 
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“ Reckless! I am not reckless.” The 
jolly old world is very wide, and I am 
young and strong. There will be a wrench 
when the toothcomes out ; but it will soon 
be over, and the toothache will be cured.” 

Tiernay remained silent a moment, 
and then in an absent manner sang this 
line, in a sweet low voice— 


“For the girl of my heart that Tl 
never see more.” 


“She must cast in her lot with me. 
Ay, and she will do it, too. She will 
follow me to the world’s end, sir. Are 
you a judge of horses? What a question 
to ask of an Irishman: here are the 
stables.” 

The lads were bedding down, and all 
the great building was alive with the 
clattering of busy feet and the neighing 
of horses. The great Ravenshoe Stud 
was being tucked up for the night ; and 
over that two thousand pounds’ worth of 
horse-flesh at least six thousand pounds’ 
worth of fuss was being made, under the 
superintendence of the stud groom, Mr. 
Dickson. 

The physical appearance of Mr. Dick- 
son was as though you had taken an 
aged Newmarket jockey and puta barrel 
of oysters, barrel and all, inside his 
waistcoat. His face was thin ; his thighs 
were hollow ; calves to his legs he had 
none. He was all stomach. Many 
years had elapsed since he had been 
brought to the verge of dissolution by 
severe training ; and since then all that 
he had eaten, or drunk, or done, had 
flown to his stomach, producing a tym- 
panitic action in that organ, astounding 
to behold. In speech he was, towards 
his superiors, courteous and polite ; 
towards his equals, dictatorial ; towards 
his subordinates, abusive, not to say 
blasphemous. To this gentleman Charles 
addressed himself, inquiring if he had 
seen William: and he, with a lofty, 
though courteous, sense of injury, in- 
quired, in a loud tone of voice, of the 
stable-men generally, if any one had 
seen Mr. Charles’s pad-groom. 

In a dead silence which ensued, one 
of the lads was ill-advised enough to say 
that he didn’t exactly know where he 


was ; which caused Mr. Dickson to re- 
mark that, if that was all he had to say, 
he had better go on with his work, and 
not make a fool of himself—which the 
man did, growling out something about 
always putting his foot in it. 

“ Your groom comes and goes pretty 
much as he likes, sir,” said Mr. Dickson, 
“T don’t consider him as under my 
orders. Had he been so, I should 
have felt it my duty to make complaint 
on more than one occasion; he is a 
little too much of the gentleman for my 
stable, sir.” 

“Of course, my good Dickson,” inter- 
rupted Charles, “the fact of his being 
my favourite makes you madly jealous 
of him: that is not the question now. 
If you don’t know where he is, be so 
good as to hold your tongue,” 

Charles was only now and then inso- 
lent and abrupt with servants, and 
they liked him the better for it. It was 
one of Cuthbert’s rules to be coldly, 
evenly polite, and, as he thought, con- 
siderate to the whole household; and 
yet they hated him, while they adored 
Charles, who would sometimes, when 
anything went wrong, “ kick up,” what 
an intelligent young Irish footman used 
to call “ the divvle’s own shindy.” Cuth- 
bert, they knew, had no sympathy for 
them, but treated them, as he treated 
himself, as mere machines ; while Charles 
had that infinite capacity of good-will 
which none are more quick to recognise 
than servants and labouring people. 
And on this occasion, though Mr. Dick- 
son might have sworn a little more than 
usual after Charles’s departure, yet his 
feeling, on the whole, was, that he was 
sorry for having vexed the young gen- 
tleman by sneering at his favourite. 

But Charles, having rescued the en- 
raptured Father Tiernay from the stable, 
and having listened somewhat inatten- 
tively to a long description of the 
Curragh of Kildare, led the worthy 
priest round the back of the stables, up 
a short path through the wood, and 
knocked at the door of a long, low 
keeper's lodge, which stood within a 
stone’s throw of the other buildings, in 
an open, grassy glade, through which 
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flowed a musical, slender stream of 
water. In one instant, night was hideous 
with rattling chains and barking dogs, 
who made as though they would tear 
the intruders to pieces; all except one 
foolish pointer pup, who was loose, 
and who, instead of doing his duty by 
barking, came feebly up, and cast him- 
self on his back at their feet, as though 
they were the car of Juggernaut, and he 
was a candidate for paradise. Finding 
that he was not destroyed, he made a 
humiliating feint of being glad to see 
them, and nearly overthrew the priest 
by getting between his legs. But 
Charles, finding that his second sum- 
mons was unanswered, lifted the latch, 
and went into the house. 

The room they entered was dark, or 
nearly so, and at the first moment ap- 
peared empty ; but, at the second glance, 
they made out that a figure was kneel- 
ing before the dying embers of a fire, 
and trying to kindle a match by blowing 
on the coals. 

“Hullo!” said Charles, 

“William, my boy,” said a voice 
which made the priest start, “ where 
have you been, lad ?” 

At the same moment a match was 
lit, and then a candle ; as the light blazed 
up, it fell on the features of a grey- 
headed old man, who was peering 
through the darkness at them, and the 
priest cried, “Good God! Mr. Ravens- 
hoe !” 

The likeness for one moment was very 
extraordinary ; but,as the eye grew accus- 
tomed to the light, one saw that the 
face was the face of a taller man than 
Densil, and one, too, who wore the dress 
of a gamekeeper. Charles laughed at 
the priest, and said— 

“ You were struck, as many have been, 
by the likeness. He has been so long 
with my father that he has the very 
trick of his voice, and the look of the 
eye. Where have you been to-night, 
James ?” he added, affectionately. “ Why 
do you go out so late alone? If aay of 
those mining rascals were to be round 
poaching, you might be killed.” 

“I can take care of myself yet, Mas- 
ter Charles,” said the old man, laugh- 
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ing ; and, to do him justice, he certainly 
looked as if he could. 

“ Where is Nora?” 

“Gone down to young James Holby’s 
wife ; she is lying-in.” 

“ Pretty early, too. Where’s Ellen ?” 

“ Gone up to the house,” 

“ See, Father, I shall be disappointed 

in showing you the belle of Ravens- 
hoe; and now you will go back to 
Ireland, fancying you can compete with 
us.” 
Father Tiernay was beginning a story 
about five Miss Mofriartys, who were 
supposed to rival in charms and accom- 
plishments any five young ladies in the 
world, when his eye was attracted by a 
stuffed hare in a glass case, of unusual 
size, and very dark colour. 

“That, sir,” said James, the keeper, 
in a bland, polite, explanatory tone of 
voice, coming and leaning over him, 
“is old Mrs. Jewel, that lived in the 
last cottage on the right hand side, 
under the cliff. I always thought it had 
been Mrs. Simpson, but it was not, 
I shot this hare on the Monday, not 
three hundred yards from Mrs. Jewel’s 
house ; and on the Wednesday the neigh- 
bours noticed the shutters hadn’t been 
down for two days, and broke the door 
open ; and there she was, sure enough, 
dead in her bed. I had shot her as she 
was coming home from some of her 
devilries. A quiet old soul she was, 
though. No, I never thought it had 
been she.” 

It would be totally impossible to de- 
scribe the changes through which the 
broad, sunny face of father Tiernay went, 
during the above astounding narration ; 
horror, astonishment, inquiry, and hu- 
mour were so strangely blended. He 
looked in the face of the old gamekeeper, 
and met the expression of a man who 
had mentioned an interesting fact, and 
had contributed to the scientific expe- 
rience of the listener. He looked at 
Charles, and met no expression what- 
ever ; but the latter said— 

“Our witches in these parts, Father, 


_ take the form of some inferior animal 


when attending their Sabbath or gene- 
ral meetings, which I believe are pre- 
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sided over by an undoubted gentleman, 
who is not generally named in polite 
society. In this case, the old woman 
was caught sneaking home under the 
form of 2 hare; and promptly rolled over 
by James ; and here she is.” 

Father Tiernay said, “ Oh, in- 
deed!” but looked as if he thought 
the more. 

“And there’s another of them out 
now, sir,” said the keeper ; “and, Master 
Charles dear, if you’re going to take the 
greyhounds out to-morrow, do have a 
turn at that big black hare under Birch 
Tor—” 

“ A black hare!” said Father Tiernay, 
aghast. 

“ Nearly coal-black, your reverence,” 
said James. “She’s a witch, your reve- 
rence, and who she is the blessed saints 
only know. I’ve seen her three or four 
times. If the master was on terms with 
Squire Netley, we might have the harriers 
over and run her down. But that can’t 
be, in course. If you take Blue-ruin and 
Lightning out to-morrow, Master Charles, 
and turn her out of the brambles under 
the rocks, and leave the Master and 
Miss Mary against the corner of the 
stone wall to turn her down the gully, 
you must have her.” 

The look of astonishment had gra- 
dually faded from Father Tiernay’s face. 
It is said that one of the great elements 
of power in the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood is that they can lend themselves 
to any little bit of—well, of mild de- 
ception—which happens to be going. 
Father Tiernay was up to the situation. 
He looked from the keeper to Charles 


with a bland and stolid expression of 


face, and said— 

“Tf she is a witch, mark my words, 
the dogs will never touch her. The way 
would be to bite up a crooked sixpence 
and fire at her with that. I shall be 
there to see the sport. I never hunted 
a witch yet.” 

“Has your reverence ever seen a 
white polecat ?” said the keeper. 

“No, never,” said the priest ; “I have 
heard of them, though. My friend, Mr. 
Moriarty, of Castledown (not Mount- 
down Castle, ye understand ; that is the 
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sate of my lord Mountdown, whose 
blessed mother was a Moriarty, the hea- 
vens be her bed !) claimed to have seen 
one ; but, bedad, no one else ever saw it, 
and he said it turned brown again as the 
season came round. May the—may the 
saints have me sow], if I believe a word 
of it.” 

“J have one, your reverence ; and it is 
a rarity, I allow. Stoats turn white often 
in hard winters, but polecats rarely. If 
your reverence and your honour will ex- 
cuse me a moment, ‘I will fetch it. It 
was shot by my Lord Welter when he 
was staying here last winter. A fine 
shot is my lord, your reverence, for so 
young a man.” 

He left the room, and the priest and 
Charles were left alone together. 

“Does he believe all this rubbish 
about witches?” said Father Tiernay. 

“ As firmly as you do the liquefaction 
of the blood of—” 

“There, there ; we don’t want all that. 
Do you believe in it ?” 

“Of course I don’t,” said Charles ; 
“but why should I tell him so?” 

“Why do you lend yourself to such a 
humbug?” 

“Why did you?” 

“Begorra, I don’t know. I am al- 
ways lending. I lent a low-browed, 
hang-jawed spalpeen of a Belgian priest 
two pound the other day, and sorra a 
halfpenny of it will me mother’s son ever 
see again. Hark!” 

There were voices approaching the 
lodge—the voices of two uneducated 
persons quarrelling ; one that of a man, 
and the other of a woman. They both 
made so much out ina moment. Charles 
recognised the voices, and would have 
distracted the priest’s attention, and 
given those without warning that there 
were strangers within; but, in his 
anxiety to catch what was said, he was 
not ready enough, and they both heard 
this. 

The man’s voice said fiercely, “ You 
did.” 

The woman’s voice said, after a wild 
sob, “I did not.” 

“You did. I saw you. 
liar as well as—” 


You are a 
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“T swear I didn’t. Strike me dead, 
Bill, if there’s been anything wrong.” 

“No. If I thought there had, I'd cut 
his throat first and yours after.” 

“If it had been him, Bill, you 
wouldn’t have used me like this.” 

“ Never you mind that.” 

“You want to drive me mad. You 
do. You hate me. Master Charles 
hates me. Oh, I wish I was mad.” 

“I'd sooner see you chained by the 
waist in the straw, than see what I saw 
to-night.” Then followed an oath. 

The door was rudely opened, and 
there entered first of all our old friend, 
Charles’s groom, William, who seemed 
beside himself with passion, and after 
him a figure which struck the good 
Irishman dumb with amazement and 
admiration—a girl as beautiful as the 
summer morning, with her bright brown 
hair tangled over her forehead, and an 
expression of wild terror and wrath on 
her face, such as one may conceive the 
old sculptor wished to express, when he 
tried, and failed, to carve the face of the 
Gorgon. 

She glared on them both in her 
magnificent beauty only one moment. 
Yet that look, as of a lost soul out of 
another world, mad, hopeless, defiant, 
has never past from the memory of 
either of them. 

She was gone, in an instant, into an 
inner room, and William was standing 
looking savagely at the priest. In an- 
other moment his eyes had wandered 
to Charles, and then his face grew 
smooth and quiet, and he said,— 

“We've been a-quarrelling, sir; don’t 
you and this good gentleman say any- 
thing about it. Master Charles, dear, 
she drives me mad sometimes. Things 
ain’t going right with her.” 

Charles and the priest walked thought- 
fully home together. 

“ Allow me to say, Ravenshoe,” said 
the priest, “that, as an Irishman, I con- 
sider myself a judge of remarkable 
establishments. I must say honestly 
that I have seldom or never met with 


a great house with so many queer ele- - 


ments about it as yours. You are all 
remarkable people. And, on my honour, 


I think that our friend Mackworth is 
the most remarkable man of the lot. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BLACK HARE. 


Ir was a glorious breezy November 
morning; the sturdy oaks alone held on 
to the last brown remnants of their sum- 
mer finery ; all the rest of the trees 
in the vast sheets of wood which 
clothed the lower parts of the downs 
overhanging Ravenshoe, had changed the 
bright colours of autumn for the-duller, 
but not less beautiful, browns and pur- 
ples of winter. Selow, in the park, the 
deer were feeding among the yellow 
furze brakes, and the rabbits were bask- 
ing and hopping in the narrow patches 
of slanting sun-light, which streamed 
through the leafless trees. Aloft, 
on the hill, the valiant blackcock led 
out his wives and family from the 
whortle-grown rocks, to flaunt his plum- 
age in the warmest corner beneath the 
Tor. 

And the Tors, too! How they hung 
aloft above the brown heather, which 
was relieved here and there by patches 
of dead, brown, king-fern! hung aloft 
like brilliant, clearly defined crystals, 
with such mighty breadths of light and 
shadow as Sir Charles Barry never 
could accomplish, though he had West- 
minster Abbey to look at every day. 

Up past a narrow sheep path, where 
the short grass faded on the one side into 
feathery broom, and on the other into 
brown heather and grey stone, under 
the shadow of the Tor which lay nearest 
to Ravenshoe, and overhung those dark 
woods in which we saw Densil just now 
walking with his old hound, there was 
grouped, on the morning after the day of 
Charles’sarrival, ahappy party, every one 
of whom is already known to the reader. 
Of which circumstance I, the writer, am 
most especially glad. For I am already 
as tired of introducing new people to 
you as my lord chamberlain must be of 
presenting strangers to Her Majesty at a 
levée. 
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Densil first, on a grey cob, looking 
very old and feeble, straining his eyes 
up the glen whither Charles, and James, 
the old keeper, had gone with the grey- 
hounds. At his rein stood William, 
whom we knew at Oxford. Beside the 
old man sat Mary on her pony, looking 
so riant and pleasant, that, even if there 
had been no glorious autumn sun over- 
head, one glance at her happy face 
would have lighted up the dullest land- 
seape in Lancashire. Last, not least, the 
good Father Tiernay, who sat on his 
horse, hatless, radiant, scratching his 
tonsure. 

“ And so you're determined to back 
the blue dog, Miss Mary?” said he. 

“T have already betted a pair of 
gloves with Charles, Mr. Tiernay,” said 
Mary, “and I will be rash enough to do 
so with you. Ruin is the quickest striker 
we have ever bred.” ’ 

“T know it ; they all say so,” said the 
priest ; “but come, I must have a bet 
on the course. I will back Lightning.” 

“ Lightning is the quicker dog,” said 
Densil; “but Ruin! you will see him 
lie behind the other dog all the run, and 
strike the hare at last. Father Mack- 
worth, a good judge of a dog, always 
backs him against the kennel.” 

“Where is Father Mackworth ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Densil. “I am 
surprised he is not with us; he is very 
fond of coursing.” 

“His reverence, sir,” said William, 
“ started up the moor about an hour ago. 
I saw him going.” 

“Where was he going to ?” 

“T can’t say, sir. He took just over 
past the rocks on the opposite side of the 
bottom from Mr. Charles.” 

“T wonder,” said Father Tiernay, 
“whether James will find his friend, the 
witch, this morning.” 

“Ah,” said Densil, “he was telling 
me about that. I am sure I hope 
not.” 

Father Tiernay was going to laugh, 
but didn’t. 

“Do you believe in witches, then, 
Mr. Ravenshoe ?” 

“Why, no,” said Densil, stroking his 
chin thoughtfully, “I suppose not. It 
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don’t seem to me now, as an old man, a 
more absurd belief than this new electro- 
biology and table-turning. Charles tells 
me that they use magic crystals at Ox- 
ford, and even claim to have raised 
the devil himself in Merton ; which, for 
the Exhibition year, seems rather like re- 
verting to first principles. But I am 
not sure I believe in any of it. I only 
know that, if any poor old woman has 
sold herself to Satan, and taken it into 
her head to transform herself into a 
black hare, my greyhounds won't light 
upon her. She must have made such a 
deuced hard bargain that I shouldn’t 
like to cheat her out of any of the small 
space left her between this and, and,— 
thingamy.” 

William, as a privileged servant, took 
the liberty of remarking that old Mrs. 
Jewel didn’t seem to have been anything 
like a match for Satan in the way of a 
bargain, for she had had hard times of 
it seven years before she died. From 
which— 

Father Tiernay deduced the moral 
lesson, that that sort of thing didn’t pay ; 
and— 

Mary said she didn’t believe a word 
of such rubbish, for old Mrs. Jewel was 
as nice an old body as ever was seen, 
and had worked hard for her living, un- 
til her strength failed, and her son went 
down in one of the herring-boats. 

Densil said that his little bird was 
too positive. There was the Witch of 
Endor, for instance— 

Father Tiernay, who had been strain- 
ing his eyes and attention at the move- 
ments of Charles and the greyhounds, 
and had only caught the last word, said 
with remarkable emphasis and dis- 
tinctness, — 


“ A broomstick of the Witch of Endor, 
Well shod wi’ brass,” 


and then looked at Densil as though he 
had helped him out of a difficulty, and 
wanted to be thanked. Densil continued 
without noticing him,— 

“There was the Witch of Endor. 
And ‘thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.’ If there weren’t such things as 
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witches, you know, St. Paul wouldn't 
have said that.” 

“T don’t think it was St. Paul, papa, 
was it ?” said Mary. 

“Tt was one of them, my love ; and. 
for that matter, I consider St. Peter 
quite as good as St. Paul, if not better. 
St. Peter was always in trouble, I know; 
but he was the only one who struck a 
blow for the good cause, all honour to 
him. Let me see; he married St. 
Veronica, didn’t he ?” 

“Marry St. Veronica, virgin and 
martyr!” said the priest, aghast. ““ My 
good sir, you are really talking at 
random.” 

“ Ah, well, I may be wrong ; she was 
virgin, but she was no martyr.” 

“St. Veronica,” said Father Tiernay, 
dogmatically, and somewhat sulkily, 
“was martyred under Tiberius ; no less 
than that.” 

“T bet you what you like of it,” cried 
Densil, “she died 2 

But what was Densil’s opinion about 





the last days of St. Veronica will for - 


ever remain a mystery; for at this mo- 
ment there came a “See, ho!” from 
Charles; in the next a noble hare 
had burst from a tangled mass of bram- 
bles at his feet ; in another the two dogs 
were on her haunches, and Charles, 
carrying two little flags furled in his 
hand, had dashed at the rough rocks on 
the bottom of the valley, had brought 
his horse on his nose, recovered him, and 
was half way up the hill after the flying 
greyhounds. 

It was but a short course. Puss raced 
for some broken ground under the hill, 
opposite to where our party stood. She 
was too close pressed, and doubled back 
for the open, but, meeting James, turned 
as a last desperate chance back to her 
first point. Too late ; the dogs were upon 
her. There was a short scuffle, and then 
Charles, rising in his saddle, unfurled 
his blue flag, and waved it. 

“Hurrah !” cried Mary, clapping her 
hands, “two pairsof gloves this morning ; 
where will he try now, wonder? Here 
comes James ; let us ask him.” 

James approached them with the- dead 
hare, and Densil asked where he was 
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going to try. He said, just where they 
were. 

Densil asked, had he seen Father 
Mackworth? and he was in the act of 
saying that he was gone over the down, 
when a shout from Charles, and a still 
louder one from James, made them all 
start. A large black hare had burst 
from the thorns at Charles’s feet, and 
was bowling down the glen straight to- 
wards them, with the dogs close behind 
her. 

“The witch,” shouted James, 
witch! we shall know 
now.” : 

It seemed very likely indeed. Densil 
broke away from William, and, spurring 
his pony down the sheep-path at the 
risk of his neck, made for the entrance 
to the wood. The hare, one of such 
dark colour that she looked almost black, 
scudded along in a parallel direction, 
and dashed into‘the grass ride just in 
front of Densil; they saw her flying 
down it, just under the dogs’ noses, and 
then they saw her dash into a cross ride, 
one of the dogs making a strike at her 
as she did so; then hare and greyhounds 
disappeared round the corner. 

“She’s dead, sir, confound her! we 
shall have her now, the witch !” 

They all came round the corner pell- 
mell. Here stood the dogs, panting 
and looking foolishly about them, while, 
in front of them, a few yards distant, 
stood Father Mackworth, looking dis- 
turbed and flushed, as though he had 
been running. 

Old James stared aghast ; William gave 
a long whistle ; Mary, fora moment, was 
actually terrified. Densil looked puz- 
zled, Charles amused; while Father 
Tiernay made the forest ring with peal 
after peal of uproarious laughter. 

“IT am afraid I have ‘spoilt sport, 
Mr. Ravenshoe,” said Mackworth, com- 
ing forward; “the hare ran almost 
against my legs, and doubled into the 
copse, puzzling the dogs. They seemed 
almost inclined to revenge themselves 
on me for a moment.” 

“ Ha, ha!” cried the jolly priest, not 
noticing, as Charles did, how confused 
the priest was. “So we’ve caught you 
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sneaking home from your appointment 
with your dear friend.” 

“ What do you mean, sir, by appoint- 
ment? You are overstepping the bounds 
of decorum, sir. Mr. Ravenshoe, I beg 
you to forgive me for inadvertently spoil- 
ing your sport.” 

“Not at all, my dear Father,” said 
Densil, thinking it best, from the scared 
look of old James, to enter into no fur- 
ther explanations ; “we have killed one 
hare, and now I think it is time to come 
home to lunch.” 

“Don’t eat it all before I come; I 
must run up to the Tor; I have drop- 
ped my whip there,” said Charles. 
“ James, ride my horse home ; you look 
tired. 
the time.” 

He had cast the reins to James, and 
was gone, and they all turned home- 
wards together. 

Charles, fleet of foot, was up on the 
Tor in a few minutes, and had picked 
up his missing property; then he sat 
him down on a stone, thinking. 

“There is something confoundedly 
wrong somewhere, and I should like to 
find out what it is. What had that 
Jack priest been up to, that made him 
look so queer? And, also, what was 
the matter betwen Ellen and William 
last night? Whom has she been going on 
with? I will go down. I wish I could 
find some trace of him. One thing I 
know, and one thing only, that he hates 
me worse than poison ; and that his is 
not likely to be a passive hatred.” 

The wood into which Charles de- 
scended was of very large extent, and 
composed of the densest copse, intersected 
by long, straight grass rides. ‘The day 
had turned dark and chilly ; and a low 
moaning wind began to sweep through 
the bare boughs, rendering still more 
dismal the prospect of the long-drawn 
vistas of damp grass and rotting leaves. 

He passed musing on from one walk 
to another, and, in one of them, came 
in sight of a low, white building, partly 
ruinous, which had been built in 
the deepest recesses of the wood for 
a summer house. Years ago Cuthbert 


I shall be there on foot in half 
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and Charles used to come and play 
there on happy summer holidays — 
play at being Robinson Crusoe and 
what not ; but there had been a fight 
with the poachers there, and one of 
their young men had been kicked in the 
head by one of the gang, and rendered 
idiotic ; and Charles had seen the blood 
on the grass next morning ; and so they 
voted it a dismal place, and never went 
near it again. Since then it had been 
taken possession of by the pheasants 
to dust themselves in. Altogether it 
was a solitary, ghostly sort of place; 
and, therefore, Charles was considerably 
startled, on looking in at the low door, 
to see a female figure, sitting unmove- 
able in the darkest corner. 

It was not a ghost, for it spoke. It 
said, “ Are you come back to upbraid 
me again? I know my power, and you 
shall never have it.” And Charles said, 
“ Ellen !” 

She looked up, and began to cry. 
At first a low, moaning cry, and after- 
wards a wild passionate burst of grief ! 

He drew her towards him, and tried 
to quiet her, but she drew away. “ Not 
to-day,” she cried,“ not to-day.” 

“What is the matter, pretty one? 
What is the matter, sister?” said Charles. 

“Call me sister again,” she said, 
looking up. “I like that name” Kiss 
me, and call me sister, just for once.” 

“Sister dear,” said Charles kindly, 
kissing her cn the forehead, “ What is 
the matter?” 

“T have had a disagreement’ with 
Father Mackworth, and he has called 
me names. He found me here walking 
with Master Cuthbert.” 

“ With Cuthbert?” 

“ Ay, why not? I might walk with 
you or him any time, and no harm. | 
must go,” 

“* Before Charles had time to say one 
word of kindness, or consolation, or 
wonder, she had drawn him towards 
her, given him a kiss, and was gone 
down the ride towards the house. He 
saw her dress flutter round the last 
corner, and she disappeared. 

To be continued. 
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TO 


NOVELISTS—AND 


A NOVELIST. 


“To justify the ways of God to men.” 


THE history of a human life is a 
strange thing. It is also a somewhat 
serious thing—to the individual: who 
often feels himself, or appears to others, 
not unlike the elder-pith figure of an 
electrical experimentor—vibrating ridi- 
culously and helplessly between influ- 
ences alike invisible and incomprehen- 
sible. What is Life—and what is the 
heart of its mystery? We know not; 
and through Death only ca. we learn. 
Nevertheless, nothing but the blindest 
obtuseness of bigotry, the maddest in- 
difference of epicureanism—two states 
not so opposite as they at first seem— 
can stifle those 


“‘Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and onward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 


And continually in our passage through 
these “worlds not realized” —either the 
world of passion, or intellect, or beauty 
—do we lift up our heads from the 
chaos, straining our eyes to discern, if 
possible, where we are, why we are there, 
what we are doing, or what is being done 
with us, and by whom. Then if we 
think we have caught even the fag end 
of a truth or a belief, how eagerly do we 
sit down and write about it, or mount 
pulpits and preach about it, or get on 
a platform and harangue about it! 
We feel so sure that we have something 
to say ; something which it must benefit 
the world to hear. Harmless delusion! 
Yet not ignoble, for it is a form of 
that eternal aspiration after perfect good, 
without which the whole fabric of exist- 
ence, mortal and immortal, natural and 
supernatural, slides from us, and there 


remains nothing worth living for, nothing. 


worth dying for; since the smallest ani- 
malcule in a drop of water—the meanest 
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created organism which boasts the prin- 
ciple of life—is as noble a being as we. 

Now there is something jn us which 
will not “say Amen to tht. We 
will not die—and die for ever: we“wi 
not while any good remains in us, 
cease to believe in a God, who is all we 
know or can conceive of goodness made 
perfect. As utterly as we refuse to 
regard Him as a mere Spirit of Nature, 
unto whom our individuality is indiffer- 
ent and unknown, do we refuse to see in 
Him a Being omniscient as omnipotent, 
who puts us into this awful world with- 
out our volition, leaves us to struggle 
through it as we can, and, if we fail, 
finally to drop out of it into hell-fire or 
annihilation. Is it blasphemy to assert 
that, on such a scheme of existence, the 
latter only could be consistent with His 
deity : 

No, human as we are, we must 
have something divine to aspire to. It 
is curious to trace this instinct through 
all the clouded wisdoms of the wise ; 
how the materialist, who conscientiously 
believes that he believes in nothing, will 
on parting bid you “good bye and God 
bless you!” as if there were really a 
God to bless, that He could bless, and 
that He would take the trouble to bless 
you. Stand with the most confirmed 
infidel by the coffin of one he loved, or 
any coffin, and you will hear him sigh 
that he would give his whole mortal life, 
with all its delights, and powers, and 
possibilities, if he could only see clearly 
some hope of attaining the life immortal. 

What do these facts imply? That 
the instinct which prompts us to seek 
in every way to unriddle the riddle of 
life, or as Milton puts it, 


“To justify the ways of God to men,” 


is as irrepressible as universal. It is at 
the root of all the creeds and all the 
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philosophies, of the solid literature which 
discourses on life, and the imaginative 
literature which attempts to pourtray it. 

It were idle to reason how the thing 
has come about; but, undeniably, the 
modern novel is one of the most impor- 
tant moral agents of the community. 
The essayist may write for his hundreds ; 
the preacher preach to his thousands ; 
but the novelist counts his audience 
by millions. His power is three- 
fold—over heart, reason, and fancy. 
The orator we hear eagerly, but as his 
voice fades from us its lessons depart : 
the moral philosopher we read and di- 
gest, by degrees, in a serious, ponderous 


way: but the really good writer of 


fiction takes us altogether by storm. 
Young and old, grave and gay, learned 
or imaginative, who of us is safe from 
his influence? He creeps innocently on 
our family-table in the shapes of those 
three well-thumbed library volumes— 
sits for days after, invisibly at our fire- 
side, 2 provocative of incessant discus- 
sion : slowly but surely, either by admi- 
ration or aversion, his opinions, ideas, 
feelings, impress themselves upon us, 
which impression remains long after we 
have come to that age, if we ever reach 
it, which all good angels forbid! when 
we “don’t read novels.” 

The amount of new thoughts scattered 


broadcast over society within one month of 


the appearance of a really popular novel, 
the innumerable discussions it creates, 
and the general influence which it exer- 
cises in the public mind, form one of the 
most remarkable facts of our day. For 
the novelist has ceased to be a mere 
story-teller or romancist. He—we use 
the superior pronoun in a general sense, 
even as an author should be dealt with 
as a neutral being, to be judged solely by 
“its” work,—he buckles to his task in 
solemn earnest. For what is it to “ write 
a novel?’ Something which the multi- 
tude of young contributors to magazines, 
or young people who happen to have 
nothing to do but weave stories, little 
dream of. If they did, how they would 
shrink from the awfulness of what they 
have taken into their innocent, foolish 
hands ; even a piece out of the tremen- 
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dous web of human life, so wonderful in 
its pattern, so mysterious in its convolu- 
tions, and of which—most solemn 
thought of all—warp, woof and loom, 
are in the hands of the Maker of the 
universe alone. 

Yet this the true novel-writer essays 
to do; and he has a right to do it. 
He is justified in weaving his ima- 
ginary web side by ‘side with that 
which he sees perpetually and invisibly 
woven around him, of which he has 
deeply studied the apparent plan, so as 
to see the under threads that guide the 
pattern, keener perhaps than other 
men. He has learned to deduce motives 
from actions, and to evolve actions 
from motives: he has seen that from 
certain characters (and in a less degree 
certain circumstances) such and such 
results, which appear accidental, become 
in reality as inevitable as the laws which 
govern the world. Laws physical and 
moral, with which no Deus ex machind 
can interfere, else the whole working of 
the universe would be disturbed. 

Enough has been said, we trust, to 
indicate the serious position held by 
what used to be thought “a mere wri- 
ter of fiction.” Fiction forsooth! Itis 
at the core of all the truths of this 
world ; for it is the truth of life itself. 
He who dares to reproduce it is a Pro- 
metheus who has stolen celestial fire : 
let him beware that he uses it for the 
benefit of his fellow-mortals. Other- 
wise one can imagine no vulture fiercer 
than the remorse which would gnaw 
the heart of such a writer, on the clear- 
visioned mountain-top of life’s ending, 
if he began to suspect he had written a 
book which would live after him to the 
irremediable injury of the world. 

We do not refer to impure or immoral 
books. There can be but one opinion 
concerning them—away with them to 
the Gehenna from which they come. 
We speak of those works, blameless in 
plan and execution, yet which fall short 
—as great works only can—of the 
highest ideal: the moral ideal, for which, 
beyond any intellectual perfection, a 
great author ought to strive. For he is 
not like other men, or other writers. 
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His very power makes him the more 
dangerous. His uncertainties, however 
small, shake to their ruin hundreds of 
lesser minds, and 


“When he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 


“ Never to rise again.” 


If a mountebank at a fair mouths his 
antics of folly or foulness, we laugh, or 
s by—he is but a mountebank: he 
can do little harm: but when a hier- 
ophant connives at a false miracle, or 
an eloquent, sincere apostle goes about 
preaching a bewildering lie, we shrink, 
we grieve, we tremble. By and by, 
we take courage openly to denounce, 
not the teacher but the teaching. “You 
are an earnest man—doubtless, a true 
man—but your doctrine is not true. 
We, who cannot speak, but only feel— 
we feel that it is not true. You are 
treading dangerous ground. You have 
raised a ghost you cannot lay, you have 
thrown down a city which you cannot 
rebuild. You are the very Prometheus, 
carrying the stolen fire. See that it does 
not slip from your unwary hands, and go 
blasting and devastating the world.” 
Thoughts somewhat like these must 
have passed through the mind of many 
a reader of a novel, the readers of which 
have been millions. Probably the whole 
history of fiction does not present an in- 
stance of two such remarkable books fol- 
lowing one another within so short a 
time as “ Adam Bede,” and “The Mill 
on the Floss.” All the world has read 
them ; and though some may prefer one, 
and some the other, and, in a moral 
point of view, some may admire and 
some condemn—all the world grants 
their wonderful intellectual power, and 
is so familiar with the details of them 
that literary analysis becomes unneces- 


Nor do we desire to attempt it. The 
question which these books, and especially 
the latter, have suggested, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. It isa question with which 
literary merit has nothing to do. Nor, 
in one sense, literary morality,—the ex- 
ternal morality which, thank heaven, 
our modern reading public both expects 
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and exacts, and here undoubtedly finds. 
Ours is more an appeal than a criticism 
—an appeal which any one of an audi- 
ence has a right to make, if he thinks 
he sees what the speaker, in the midst 
of all his eloquence, does not see— 


“The little pitted speck in garnered 
fruit, 

“That, rotting inward, slowly moul- 
ders all.” 


Of “The Mill on the Floss,” in a 
literary point of view, there can be 
but one opinion—that, as a work of 
art, it is as perfect as the novel 
can well be made: superior even to 
*“ Adam Bede.” For the impression 
it gives of power, evenly cultivated and 
clear sighted,—the power of creation, 
amalgamating real materials into a fore- 
planned ideal scheme ; the power of 
selection, able to distinguish at once 
the fit and the unfit, choosing the 
one and rejecting the other, so as to 
make every part not only complete as to 
itself, but as to its relation with a well- 
balanced whole—the “Mill on the Floss” 
is one of the finest imaginative works in 
our language. In its diction, too: haw 
magnificently: rolls on that noble Saxon 
English—terse and clear, yet infinitely 
harmonious, keeping in its most simple 
common-place flow a certain majesty and 
solemnity which reminds one involunta- 
rily of the deep waters of the Floss. 
The fatal Floss, which runs through the 
whole story like a Greek fate or a Gothic 
destiny—ay, from the very second chap- 
ter, when 

‘* Maggie, Maggie,” continued the mother, in 
a tone of half-coaxing fretfulness, as this small 
mistake of nature entered the room, “ where’s 
the use o’ my telling you to keep away from 
the water? You'll tumble in and be drownded 


some day, an’ then you'll be sorry you didn’t do 
as mother told you.” 


This is a mere chance specimen of the 
care over small things—the exquisite 
polish of each part, that yet never inter- 
feres with the breadth of the whole— 
which marks this writer as one of the 
truest artists, in the highest sense, of 
our or any other age. 
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Another impression made strongly 
by the first work of “George Eliot,” 
and repeated by “his” (we prefer to 
respect the pseudonym) second, is the 
earnestness, sincerity, and heart-nobility 
of the author. Though few books are 


freer from that morbid intrusion of self 


in which many writers of fiction indulge, 
no one can lay down “The Mill on the 
Floss” without a feeling of having held 
commune with a mind of rare individu- 
ality, with a judgment active and clear, 
and with a moral nature, conscientious, 
generous, religious, and pure. It is to 
this moral nature, this noblest half of 
all literary perfectness, in our author, as 
in all other authors, that we now make 
appeal. . 

“‘George Eliot,” or any other consci- 
entious novelist, needs not to be told 
that he who appropriates this strange 
phantasmagoria of human life, to re- 
paint and re-arrange by the light of his 
own imagination, takes materials not his 
own, nor yet his reader’s. He deals with 
mysteries which, in their entirety, be- 
long alone to the Maker of the universe. 
By the force of his intellect, the quick 
sympathies of his heart, he may pierce 
into them a little way—farther, perhaps, 
than most people—but at best only a 
little way. He will be continually 
stopped by things he cannot understand 
—matters too hard for him, which make 
him feel, the more deeply and humbly 
as he grows more wise, how we are, at 


best, 


“ Like infants crying in the dark, 
“ And with no language but a cry.” 


If by his dimly-beheld, one-sided, frag- 
mentary representations, which mimic 
untruly the. great picture of life, this 
cry, either in his own voice, or in the 
involuntary utterance of his readers, 
rises into an accusation against God, 
how awful is his responsibility, how 
tremendous the evil that he may origi- 
nate ! 

We doubt not, the author of the 
“ Mill on the Floss” would shudder at 
the suspicion of this sort of involuntary 
blasphemy, and yet such is the tendency 
of the book and its story. 
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A very simple story. A girl of remark- 
able gifts—mentally, physically, and 
morally ; born, like thousands more, of 
parents far inferior to herself—struggles 
through a repressed childhood, a hope- 
less youth: brought suddenly out of 
this darkness into the glow of a first 
passion for a man who, ignoble as he may 
be, is passionately in earnest with regard 
to her : she is tempted to treachery, and 
sinks into a great error, her extrication 
out of which, without involving certain 
misery and certain wrong to most or all 
around her, is simply an impossibility. 
The author cuts the Gordian knot by 
creating a flood on the Floss, which 
wafts this poor child out of her troubles 
and difficulties into the other world. 

Artistically speaking, this end is very 
fine. ‘Towards it the tale has gradually 
climaxed. From such a childhood as 
that of Jom and Maggie Tulliver, no- 
thing could have come but the youth 
Tom and the girl Maggie, as we find 
them throughout that marvellous third 
volume: changed indeed, but still keep- 
ing the childish images of little 7om and 
little Maggie, of Dorlcote Mill. Ay, even 
to the hour, when with that sense of the 
terrible exalted into the sublime, which 
only genius can make us feel—we see 
them go down to the deeps of the Floss 
“in an embrace never to be parted: 
“living through again, in one supreme 
“moment, the days when they had 
“ clasped their little hands in love, and 
“roamed through the daisied fields to- 
“ oether.” 

So far as exquisite literary skill, in- 
formed and vivitied by the highest order 
of imaginative power, can go, this story 
is perfect. But take it from another 
point of view. Ask, what good will it 
do ?—whether it will lighten any bur- 
dened heart, help any perplexed spirit, 
comfort the sorrowful, succour the temp- 
ted, or bring back the erring into the 
way of peace ; and what is the answer? 
Silence. 

Let us reconsider the story, not artist- 
ically, but morally. 

Here is a human being, placed during 
her whole brief life—her hapless nine- 
teen years—under circumstances the 
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hardest and most fatal that could be- 
fal one of her temperament. She has 
all the involuntary egotism and selfish- 
ness of anature that, while eagerly crav- 
ing for love, loves ardently and imagi- 
natively rather than devotedly; and the 
only love that might have at once hum- 
bled and raised her, by showing her how 
far nobler it was than her own—Philip’s 
—is taken from her in early girlhood. 
Her instincts of right, true as they are, 
have never risen into principles ; her 
temptations to vanity, and many other 
faults, are wild and fierce; yet no human 
help ever comes near her to strengthen 
the one or subdue the other. This may 
be true to nature, and yet we think it is 
not. Few of us, calmly reviewing our 
past, can feel that we have ever been 
left so long and so utterly without either 
outward aid, or the inner voice—never 
silent in a heart like poor Maggie's. It 
is, in any case, a perilous doctrine to 
preach—the doctrine of overpowering 
circumstances. 

Again, notwithstanding the author's 
evident yearning over Maggie, and dis- 
dain for Zom, we cannot but feel that if 
people are to be judged by the only 
fair human judgment, of how far they 
act up to what they believe in, Zom, so 
far as his light goes, is a finer charac- 
ter than his sister. He alone has the 
self-denial to do what he does not like, 
for the sake of doing right ; he alone 
has the self-command to smother his 
hopeless love, and live on, a brave, hard- 
working life ; he, except in his injustice 
to poor Maggie, has at least the merit of 
having made no one else miserable. 
Perfectly true is what he says, though he 
says it in a Pharisaical way, “Yes, J 
“have had feelings to struggle with, but 
“T conquered them. I have had a 
“harder life than you have had, but 
“T have found my comfort in doing my 
“duty.” Nay, though perhaps scarcely 
intended, Bob Jakin’s picture of the soli- 
tary lad, “‘as close as an iron biler,” 
who “sits by himself so glumpish, a- 
“knittin’ his brow, an’ a-lookin’ at the 
“fire of a night,” is in its way as pa- 
thetic as Maggie's helpless cry to Dr. 
Kenn, at the bazaar, “O, I must go.” 


* 
sa 

In the whole history of this fascina- 
ting Maggie there is a picturesque 
piteousness which somehow confuses 
one’s sense of right and wrong. Yet 
what—we cannot help asking—what is 
to become of the hundreds of clever 
girls, born of uncongenial parents, hem- 
med in with unsympathising kindred of 
the Dodson sort, blest with no lover on 
whom to bestow their strong affections, 
no friend to whom to cling for guidance 
and support? They must fight their way, 
heaven help them! alone and unaided, 
through cloud and darkness, to the light. 
And, thank heaven, hundreds of them 
do, and live to hold out a helping hand 
afterwards to thousands more. “The 
“‘ middle-aged ” (says “‘George Eliot,” in 
this very book), “who have lived 
“through their strongest emotions, but 
“are yet in the time when memury is 
“still half-passionate and not merely 
“contemplative, should surely be a sort 
“of natural priesthood, whom life has 
“disciplined and consecrated to be the 
“refuge and rescue of early stumblers 
“and victims of self-despair.” 

Will it help these—such a picture as 
Maggie, who, with all her high aspira- 
tions and generous qualities, is, through- 
out her poor young life, a stay and com- 
fort to no human being, but, on the con- 
trary, a source of grief and injury to 
every one connected with her? If we 
are to judge character by results—not 
by grand imperfect essays, but by hum- 
bler fulfilments—of how much more 
use in the world were even fond, shal- 
low Lucy, and narrow-minded 7’om, than 
this poor Maggie, who seems only just to 
have caught hold of the true meaning 
and beauty of existence in that last pa- 
thetic prayer, “If my life is to be long, 
let me live to bless and comfort,’ when 
she is swept away out of our sight and 
love for ever. 

True this is, as we have said, a mag- 
nificent ending for the book; but is it for 
the life—the one human life which this 
author has created so vividly and power- 
fully, that we argue concerning it as if 
we liad actually known it? Will it in- 
fluence for good any other real lives— 
this passionately written presentment 
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of temptation never conquered, or just 
so far that. we see its worst struggle as 
but beginning ; of sorrows which teach 
nothing, or teach only bitterness ; of 
love in its most delicious, most deadly 
phase ; love blind, selfish, paramount, 
seeing no future but possession, and, 
that hope gone, no alternative but death 
—death, welcomed as the solution of all 
difficulties, the escape from all pain ? 

Is this right? Is it a creed worthy of 
an author who has pre-eminently what 
all novelists should have, “ the brain of a 
man and the heart of a woman,” united 
with what we may call a sexless intelli- 
gence, clear and calm, able to observe, 
and reason, and guide mortal passions, as 
those may, who have come out of the 
turmoil of the flesh into the region of 
minist@ring spirits, “ ayyedou,” messen- 
gers between God and man? What if 
the messenger testify falsely? What if 
the celestial trumpet give forth an un- 
certain sound ? 

Yet let us be just. There are those 
who argue that this—perhaps the finest 
ending, artistically, of any modern 
novel, is equally fine in a moral sense : 
that the death of Maggie and Tom is a 
glorious Euthanasia, showing that when 
even at the eleventh hour, temptation is 
conquered, error atoned, and love re- 
conciled, the life is complete: its lesson 
has been learnt, its work done; there 
is nothing more needed but the vade in 
pacem to an immediate heaven. This, 
if the author so meant it, was an idea 
grand, noble, Christian: as Christian 
(be it said with reverence) as the doc- 
trine preached by the’ Divine Pardoner 
of all sinners to the sinner beside whom 
He died—* To-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” But the conception 
ought to have been worked out so 
plainly that no reader could mistake it. 
‘We should not have been left to feel, as 
we do feel, undecided whether this 
death was a translation or an escape; 
whether if they had not died, Maggie 
would not. have been again the same 
Maggie, always sinning and always re- 
penting ; and Zom the same Jom, hard 
and narrow-minded, though the least 
ray of love and happiness cast over his 
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gloomy life, might have softened and 
made a thoroughly good man of him. 
The author ought to have satisfied us 
entirely as to the radical change in both ; 
else we fall back upon the same dreary 
creed of overpowering circumstances : 
of human beings struggling for ever in 


a great quagmire of unconquerable 
temptations, inevitable and hopeless 
woe. A creed more fatal to every 


noble effort, and brave self-restraint— 
above all to that humble faith in the 
superior Will which alone should govern 
ours—can hardly be conceived. It is 
true that there occur sometimes in life 
positions so complex and overwhelm- 
ing, that plain right and wrong become 
confused ; until the most righteous and 
religious man is hardly able to judge 
clearly or act fairly. But to meet such 
positions is one thing, to invent them is 
another. It becomes a serious question 
whether any author—who, great as his 
genius may be, sees no farther than 
mortal intelligence can—is justified in 
leading his readers into a labyrinth, the 
way out of which he does not, first, 
see clearly himself, and next, is able to 
make clear to them, so as to leave them 
mentally and morally at rest, free from 
all perplexity and uncertainty. 

Now, uncertainty is the prevailing 
impression with which we close “ the 
Mill on the Floss.” We are never quite 
satisfied in our detestation of the Dodson 
family, the more odious because , so 
dreadfully natural that we feel we all 
are haunted by some of the race, could 
name them among our own connections, 
perhaps have even received kindnesses 
from a Mrs. Pullet, a Mrs. Glegg, or a 
Mrs. Tulliver. We are vexed with our- 
selves for being so angry with stern, 
honest, upright, business-like Zom—so 
contemptuously indifferent to gentle 
unsuspicious Lucy, with her universal 
kindness, extending from “the more 
“familiar rodents” to her silly aunt 
Tulliver. We question much whether 
such a generous girl as Maggie would 
have fallen in love with Stephen at all; 
whether she would not from the first have 
regarded him simply as her cousin’s 
lover, and if his passion won anything 
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from her, it would but have been the 
half-angry half-sorrowful. disdain which 
a high-minded woman could not help 
feeling towards a man who forgot duty 
and honour in selfish love, even though 
the love were for herself. And, last 
and chief perplexity of all, we feel 
that, granting the case as our author 
puts it, the mischief done, the mutual 
passion mutually confessed, Stephen’s 
piteous arguments have some justice on 
their side. The wrong done to him in 
Maggies forsaking him was almost as 
great as the wrong previously done to 
Philip and Lucy :—whom no self-sacri- 
fice on her part or Stephen's could ever 
have made happy again. 

And, to test the “matter, what reader 
will not confess, with a vague sensation 
of uneasy surprise, to have taken far less 
interest in all the good injured person- 
agesof the story, than in thismad Stephen 
and treacherous Maggie? Who that is 
capable of understanding—as a thing 
which has been or is, or may one day be 
—the master-passion that furnishes the 
key to so many lives, will not start to 
find how vividly this book revives it, or 
wakens it, or places it before him as a 
future possibility ? Who does not think 
with a horribly delicious feeling, of such 
a crisis, when right and wrong, bliss and 
bale, justice and conscience, seem swept 
from their boundaries, and a whole 
existence of Dodsons, Lucys, and Tom 
Tullivers, appears worth nothing com- 
pared to the ecstacy of that “one kiss— 
the last” between Stephen and Maggie 
in the lane? 

Is this right? The spell once broken 
—broken with the closing of the book 
—every high and pure and religious 
instinct within us answers unhesita- 
tingly —“ No.” 

It is not right to paint Maggie only as 
she is in her strong, unsatisfied, erring 
youth—and leave her there, her doubts 
unresolved, her passions unregulated, 
her faults unatoned and unforgiven 
to cut her off ignobly and accidentally, 
leaving two acts, one her recoil of con- 
science with regard to Stephen, and the 


other her instinctive self-devotion in’ 


going to rescue Z’om, as the sole noble 


landmarks of a life that had in it every 
eapability for good with which a woman 
could be blessed. It is not right to 
carry us on through these three marvel- 
lous volumes, and leave us at the last 
standing by the grave of the brother 
and sister, ready to lift up an accusa- 
tory cry, less to a beneficent Deity than 
to the humanly-invented.Arimanes of 
the universe.—“ Why should such things 
be? Why hast Thou made us thus?” 

Sut it may be urged, that fiction 
has its counterpart, and worse, in daily 
truth. How many perplexing histories 
do we not know of young lives blighted, 
apparently by no fault of their own ; of 
blameless lives dragged into irresistible 
temptations ; of high natures so meshed 
in by circumstances that they, as well as 
we, judging them from without, can 
hardly distinguish right from wrong, 
guilt from innocence; of living and 
loveable beings so broken down by 
unmerited afflictions, that when at last 
they come to an end, we look on the 
poor dead face with a sense of thankful- 
ness that there at least, 


“There is no other thing expressed 
“ But long disquiet merged in rest.” 


All this is most true, so far as we see. 
But we never can see, not even the wisest 
and greatest of us, anything like the whole 
of even the meanest and briefest human 
life. We never can know through w at 
fiery trial of temptation, nay, even sin— 
for sin itself appears sometimes in the 
wonderful alchemy of the universe to 
be used as an agent for good,—a strong 
soul is being educated into a saintly 
minister to millions of weaker souls: 
coming to them with the authority of 
one whom suffering has taught how to 
heal suffering ; nay, whom the very fact 
of having sinned once, has made more 
deeply to pity, so as more easily to 
rescue sinners. And, lastly, we never 
can comprehend, unless by experience, 
that exceeding peace—the “ peace which 
passeth all understanding,” which is 
oftentimes seen in those most heavily 
and hopelessly afflicted : those who have 
lost all, and gained their own souls: 
whereof they possess themselves in 
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patience: waiting until the ‘supreme 
moment” of which our author speaks, 
but which is to them not an escape 
from the miseries of this world, but a 
joyful entrance into the world ever- 
lasting. 

Ay, thank heaven, though the highest 
human intellect may fail to hear it, 
there are millions of human’ hearts 
yet living and throbbing, or mouldering 


quietly into dust, who have felt, all 
through the turmoil or silence of exis- 
tence, though lasting for threescore 
years and ten, a continual still small 
voice, following them to the end: 
“Fear not: for I am thy Gop.” 

Would that in some future book, as 
powerful as “ The Mill on the Floss,” the 
author might become a true “ AyyeAos,” 
and teach us this ! 


WORKHOUSE SKETCHES. 


BY FRANCES 


Ir is not as to a scene of touching 
pathos or tragic interest that we invite 
our readers, in asking them to examine 
the condition of our Workhouses. There 
is pathos there, and many an unwritten 
tragedy. Often have we thought, in 
hearing the tales so simply told from 
many a bed of suffering, “Talk of ‘The 
Romance of the Peerage!’; ‘The Ro- 
mance of the Workhouse’ would offer 
many a stranger and more harrowing 
incident.” But these interests come 
later. We crave the reader’s attention 
on this plea only: It is a purty laid on 
us all. In other countries the condition 
of the destitute poor is mostly deter- 
mined by government. J/ere the whole 
community is answerable for their treat- 
ment. No system of democratic rule has 
ever been devised which, so effectually 
as the New Poor Law, casts the respon- 
sibility of action on’ the whole popula- 
tion, male and even female. What 
if it should some day be proved that 
under few despotisms have worse evils 
flourished ? . 

In the present paper we cannot pre- 
tend to make anything like an exhaustive 
survey of the subject of the Poor Laws 
generally. We shall merely attempt a 
brief inquiry into three of the leading 
branches of workhouse arrangement, 
and state in conclusion the plans sug- 
gested, or in operation, for the removal 
of the more important evils in these. 

We assume that the Poor Laws have 


POWER COBBE. 


a treble aim. Ist. They should repress 
pauperism, by making the lives of the 
vicious and idle disgraceful and weari- 
some. Thus he who is yet outside the 
workhouse may be spurred to industry 
and frugality, by knowing that it is no 
Castle of Indolence, but a stern mill- 
round of labour, which awaits him if 
he enter there, and the pauper himself, 
if redeemable, may be goaded to better 
habits. 2dly. The Poor Laws should 
provide for the education of orphan and 
friendless children in such a manner as 
should secure them against becoming 
either criminals or paupers (as their 
parents commonly. have been), and 
should fit them to earn their bread 
honestly. 3dly. The Poor Laws should 
extend to the sick, the aged, the dis- 
abled, to all who have no other asylum, 
and whose present case is helpless and 
suffering, a shelter which should partake 
of none of the penal elements which 
belong to the treatment of the idle and 
vicious pauper. 

Such being, it is assumed, the legiti- 
mate ends of a Poor Law, it re- 
mains to be considered whether on 
the whole the system commonly adopted 
effects any of these objects in a reason- 
ably satisfactory degree. 


Fiest, then—Is pauperism repressed 
by our treatment of adult able-bodied 
paupers, male and female ? 

A pauper we may define to be “a 
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person who can work, but wild not work 
without coercion :” one who might have 
supported himself independently by his 
labour, but has been degraded by idle- 
ness or vice to fling himself on the 
community for maintenance. To those 
who properly belong to this class it is 
obvious that indulgent treatment is no 
teal charity in the highest sense of the 
word. A workhouse, where they may 
gossip and idle, and drone and grumble, 
is neither a threat nor a correction. On 
the other hand, the difficulty which 
already harasses us in our jails—to 
make confinement therein really penal, 
while forbearing all cruelty and afford- 
ing all the means of health—is still 
more serious in the case of workhouses, 
where there is no crime to be punished, 
only the negative fault of idleness to 
be repressed. 

On the whole, perhaps, as regards the 
male able-bodied paupers, the treatment 
pursued is less injudicious, and its re- 
sults less unsatisfactory than in any other 
branch of workhouse discipline. Even 
here, however, the state of stagnation 
and hopelessness in which life is passed 
ought surely to be combated by the 
introduction of some system of rewards 
which should afford hope to the meri- 
torious, and some penalties of a ne- 
gative kind which should make the 
indolent feel that their position here 
was worse than that of the industrious. 
Captain Crofton has suggested that his 
system of marks, which has been found 
to work so wonderfully well among the 
convicts of Ireland, should be tried with 
some modifications in the workhouses. 
We should wish to see this subject 
properly considered. 

But, whatever may be our judgment 
of the treatment of the male able-bodied 
paupers, very different must be our con- 
clusions as regards the management of 
female adults, for whom it may be truly 
said that a residence in the workhouse is 
commonly moral ruin. The last rags 
and shreds of modesty which the poor 
creature may have brought in from the 


outer world are ruthlessly torn away, ere . 


many weeks are past, by the hideous 
gossip over the degrading labour of 
No. 18.—voL. m1. 


oakum-picking, or in the idle lounging 
about the “women’s yard.” It is a 
common assertion that proper separa- 
tions are made among the women, and 
the well-conducted freed from the con- 
tamination of the degraded. But, except 
in a few country unions, this rarely holds 
good, and perhaps could hardly be ex- 
pected to do so. The case of one girl 
at this moment in a London’ workhouse 
(a case which we are sure might be 
paralieled in half the unions in England) 
offers to us a contemplation quite as 
horrible as if we were accustomed to 
shut up our destitute children ina fever 
hospital or a lazar-house. The girl of 
whom I speak had been decently edu- 
cated in a district school. Forced to go 
into the workhouse, and there conduct- 
ing herself irregularly, she was threatened 
with some usual penalty. “I shall take 
my discharge,” she answered, “and go 
out of the house.” “But how will you 
support yourself, my poor girl?” in- 
quired the kindly-disposed master. The 
answer was horrible enough—she indi- 
cated bluntly the sinful “livelihood,” 
whose secret she said she had learned 
since she came to the workhouse.! 

Every master and matron could mul- 
tiply cases like this, and corroborate the 
assertion that a “girl is ruined if once 
she passes into the adult ward.” In 
well-ordered houses efforts are always 
made to save the children by passing 
them directly from school to service. 
But what then are the places which we 
support at public cost, and wherein it 
is contamination for a ‘girl once to set 
her foot? 

Again, for these miserable fallen 
women themselves. What are we doing 
to save them, now they have been cast 
up by the Dead Sea of vice, and left 
stranded for a time within our reach 
upon the shore? Here and there a few 
efforts are made, and warm, kind hands 
stretched out to draw them up. But 
usually we leave these most miserable 
beings unaided in their sin and shame 
—sin felt now, perhaps for the first 
time, in all its horror, under that iron 
monotony of life, and bound to the com- 
1 Workhouse Visiting Journal. No. 11, p. 532. 
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pany of souls lost like their own. The 
chaplain of a large union onee described 
to us a scene which has haunted us ever 
since—a ward full of these “unfortu- 
nates,” locked up together through the 
whole blessed summer time, wrangling, 
cursing, talking of all unholy things, 
till; mad with sin and despair, they 
danced, and shouted their hideous songs 
in such utter shamelessness and fury that 
none dared to enter their den of agony. 


Now for the second object of the 
Poor Laws—the education of the young. 
How do we succeed in our proper 
aim of cutting off the entail of pau- 
perism, and making the child of the 
drunken father or profligate mother an 
honest member of society ? 

It must be admitted that we have 
great difficulties to contend with in this 
undertaking ; for the poor children are 
commonly physically burdened with dis- 
ease inherited from their parents, or 
acquired in their own neglected infancy. 
Perhaps it is true that, in the inscrutable 
mysteries of Providence, there is also a 
moral proclivity to the coarser vices in 
such children, while the apparently hap- 
pier lot of others is to win the heavenly 
goal through less miry paths of trial. 
However this may be, it is certain the 
pauper child requires very especial care. 
He needs good food and clothing to 
strengthen and purify his frame from 
the probable taint of scrofula; and he 
needs much tenderness and kindness 
of treatment, to draw out the affections 
and sentiments which will have to con- 
tend with a low organization. 

Are these cares for body and mind 
really taken? Assuredly they are in 
some unions; and the healthy happy 
children are the just pride of the bene- 
volent guardians. But all the experi- 
ence we have been enabled to obtain, 
after long attention to the subject, and 
the visitation by ourselves and friends 
of a vast number of workhouses, leads 
us to the sad conclusion that these well- 
managed unions form the exceptions 
and not the rule. The pauper children 
in the majority of workhouses are not 
properly cared for. They are poorly fed, 
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considering their constitutional depres- 
sion, poorly clad, considering their cold 
abodes, and not only have no proper en- 
couragement given them to the healthy 
sports of childhood, but are effectually 
debarred from them. Well can we recall 
how this fact struck us for the first time 
on seeing a group of children in a work- 
house in the country, turned for our 
inspection into their “ play-ground.” 
Rarely have we beheld so dismal a sight ; 
for the ugly yard miscalled by that plea- 
sant name was three inches deep in 
coarse gravel, through which walking 
was difficult, and running impossible, 
even had not each poor little creature 
been weighed down like a galley-slave 
by a pair of iron-shod shoes as heavy as 
lead. The poor babes stood huddled 
in a corner, scared and motionless, when 
bidden by the matron in an unctuous 
manner to “play as usual, my dears!” 
We tried to play ourselves, but were 
utterly foiled by those sad childish 
looks. Our companion, the wife of the 
chairman of that union, promised a 
carriage load of toys next week. May 
she have remembered that promise to 
the poor little ones, to whom life had 
never yet brought such wonders as a 
ball or a skipping rope! Perhaps it 
was too late already to teach them what 
such sports might be. 

A number of unions since visited, and 
many inquiries from experienced per- 
sons, have confirmed our impression that, 
in the usual treatment of children in 
workhouses, there is terrible disregard 
of the natural laws of a child’s being, 
and that the consequences are most 
piteous and fatal. We cannot multiply 
examples ; but the following little sketch 
given us by a friend, of her impres- 
sions of one of the rare gala-days of 
workhouse children, will sufficiently con- 
vey the general results of our investi- 
gations :— 

“ The first time I made acquaintance with the 
children of C—— Workhouse School, I went 
with some friends to see them receive pre- 
sents of toys, sugar-plums, &c., collected for 
distribution among them by some kind-hearted 
ladies. We began with the nursery, where 
the babies and children under three years old 
are kept. It was a cheerless sight enough, 
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though the room was large and airy, and clean 
as whitewash could make it, and the babies— 
there were about twenty altogether—showed 
no sign of ill-usage or neglect. Most of them 
looked healthy and well fed, and all scrupu- 
lously neat and tidy. 

“ But it was the unnatural stillness of the 
little things that affected me painfully. They 
sat on benches hardly raised from the floor, 
except a few who were lying on a bed in a 
corner of the room. All remained perfectly 
grave and noiseless, even when the basket of 
toys was brought in and placed in the midst 
of the circle. There was no jumping up, no 
shouting, no eager demand for some particu- 
larly noisy or gaudy plaything. They held out 
their tiny hands, and took them when they 
were bid, just looked at them listlessly for a 
minute, and then relapsed into quiet dulness 
again, equally regardless of the ladies’ simu- 
lated expressions of delight and surprise made 
for their imitation, or the good clergyman's 
exhortation to them ‘to be good children, and 
deserve all the pretty things the kind ladies 
gave them.’ I saw only two children who 
looked really pleased, and understood how to 
play with the toys given them; and they, I 
was told, had only been in the house a few 
days. 

“T went to the bed, where three tiny little 
things were lying fast asleep; a fourth was 
sitting up wide awake, looking demurely at 
the strangers and unwonted display of toys, 
but not asking for anything. She was a pretty 
little girl of some two years old, with curly 
flaxen hair, and soft blue eyes,—a fair delicate 
little creature, who seemed made to be some 
fond mother’s pet, but with the same languid 
spiritless look all the other children wore. 
I lifted her from the bed, and tried hard to 
bring a brighter expression to the childish 
face. I gave her one of the gayest toys, but 
it soon dropped from her passive hand. I 
showed her my watch; she looked and lis- 
tened as I bade her, but gave no sign of plea- 
sure. ‘Ah, said the nurse, ‘that one’s an 
orphan, and never knowed father or mother. 
She don't understand being made of or petted.’ 
Poor little friendless one, and must she pass 
through all her desolate childhood, ignorant 
of what love or petting means? God help her ! 
It was very pitiful to look at that innocent’s 
face, and to think that it might be no look of 
love would ever rest on it! As I put her down 
again on the bed, I kissed her, whispering at 
the same time some words of baby endear- 
ment, and then she nestled a little closer to 
me, and looked up into my eyes with the first 
faint glimmer of a smile on her lips, as if my 
words and looks had roused some answering 
feeling in her baby heart. I do not think 
any one could have borne that appealing wist- 
ful gaze unmoved. I confess my heart felt 
very heavy, as I left her to relapse again into 
that mournful gravity, more touching to see 
in such young creatures than tears or noisy 
complaints. I must repeat again that I saw 


no signs of harshness or unkindness on the 
part of the two nurses; but they were both 
old women, one paralytic; and it is naturally 
their first object to hush their charges into the 
state of stupid joyless inactivity, which gives 
them the least fatigue and trouble. ‘ Good- 
ness’ and dull quiet are with them syno- 
nymous terms. I remembered the many 
complaints made to us by mistresses of work- 
house girls, ‘that those girls never so much 
as knew how to handle an infant, and could 
not be trusted for a minute alone with 
the children ;’ and I longed to turn some of 
the elder girls from the school into the nur- 
sery, for at least some hours every week, 
under the charge of some good motherly 
woman, who would teach them both by pre- 
cept and example how to manage young chil- 
dren. I am told this plan has been tried in 
some workhouses and found to succeed. 
Surely, it would be well to adopt it in all. 

“Leaving the nursery, strewed with neg- 
lected rattles, rag-dolls, &c., we passed on to 
the large school-room, where all the children, 
girls, boys, and infants, were to be regaled 
with tea and plum-cake. The room was, like 
the other, spotlessly clean and tidy, as were 
also the children, who stood in long hushed 
rows before the tables, waiting to sing their 
grace before they began. The children of the 
infant school were as still and solemn as the 
babies; not a smile among them. A little 
fellow, half hidden by a huge round plum- 
cake, which stood on the table before him, 
attracted my attention by his woe-begone face, 
and piteous efforts to repress an occasional sob. 
He was one of the healthiest-looking of all 
the children there, with a brown rosy face, 
sturdy brown legs, and fat, dimpled arms—a 
great contrast tosome of his poor, pallid, stunted 
companions. I lingered behind the rest of the 
party to ask what ailed him. The sobs came 
louder as he faltered out ‘Mammy!’ I en- 
larged on the glories of the coming Christmas 
tree, hoping to direct his mind from his grief 
for a little; but my eloquence was quite wasted ; 
he only looked up and wailed out, ‘Mammy ! 
mammy!’ The sugar-plum I gave him was 
disdainfully thrown on the floor, as he begged, 
in passionate, broken accents, to be taken to 
‘mammy.’ I was quite at a loss; but the mis- 
tress came up to us, and quieted him with the 
often repeated and often broken promise that, if 
Jemmy would be a good boy and leave off crying, 
she would take him very soon to see his mammy. 
The poor little fellow manfully choked down 
his sobs, and sat with eager black eyes fixed 
on the mistress, evidently trying hard to show 
her how good he was, in hopes of earning the 
promised reward. 

“Tn answer to my questions, the mistress 
told me that Jemmy had only been in the 
house two days. He was brought in with his 
mother, a respectable woman from the country, 


‘ who had been forced by adverse circumstances 


to seek shelter in the workhouse. She further 
said it was hard work getting mother and 
ea? 
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child apart. ‘He was her only one, and they 
had never been separated for so much as a 
day before, and, though he was three years oid, 
he clung like a baby to her, and she, poor soul, 
was fretting worse for Jemmy than Jemmy 
was for her.’ No doubt the boy will soon get 
used to do without his mother’s daily love and 
care, and be satisfied with the weekly visits 
which children in the workhouse schools are 
allowed to pay to their parents; but she will 
have many a sore struggle before she can learn 
patiently to resign her only child to strangers’ 
scant care and tenderness. I suppose the 
separation between mothers and children 
must exist, but I never felt so forcibly its 
hardship in particular cases. The perfect in- 
difference with which the matron, a good- 
natured looking woman, talked of both mother 
and boy’s distress, showed she was too well 
tused to such scenes. 

“While I was occupied with Jemmy, the 
children were standing quiet and silent before 
the yet untouched tea and plum-cake, listening 
to a long discourse from one of the clergymen, 
interspersed with anecdotes of sweet children, 
who unfortunately all died while still of very 
tender years, which it might perhaps have 
been better to defer till after the good things 
were disposed of. However, they were all 
too well drilled to manifest any signs of impa- 
tience, excep}, one very small boy, who, after 
staring hard at his hot bowl of tea, was sud- 
denly inspired by the idea that it was meant 
as a bath for his blue cold hands, and forth- 
with plunged them in, looking round at his 
companions with proud satisfaction, in spite of 
a whisper of ‘Naughty boy! See to him 
then!’ addressed to him by an older and 
better-informed child. 

“At last the speeches were over, and the 
grace very nicely sung, and a refreshing clatter 
of spoons, and mugs, and subdued voices suc- 
ceeded. ...... I believe they all enjoyed 
themselves in their way; but still the differ- 
ence between their general bearing and that 
of ordinary National-school children was very 
striking and very sad. By far the greater 
number had a depressed, down-cast, and spirit- 
less look, almost as if they already felt them- 
selves to belong to an inferior and despised 
class, and would never have energy even to 
try to rise above it. Surely it would be well 
not to go on herding pauper children con- 
stantly together, but to let them attend some 
National school (as is done at Upton-on- 
Severn, and a few other unions), and so be 
mixed for some hours every day with zon- 
pauper children ?” 


Let us turn now to a stage beyond 
early childhood and judge how the 
workhouse system acts in education. I 
must confine myself to the case of the 
girls, lest the subject should surpass all 
bounds, and also because the tougher 
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nature of boys enables them to escape 
with far less injury. 

A few days ago a tradesman who has 
taken from a workhouse school a girl 
distinguished there for her good quali- 
ties, remarked to us with no little in- 
dignation, “I don’t know why we build 
reformatories and penitentiaries and then 
rear these workhouse girls on purpose 
to fill them! What can happen to them 
when they are not able to earn a penny 
by honest labour? This girl has been with 
me three months, and my wife teaches 
her all she can, but she is like a fool. 
We cannot trust her to mind the baby, or 
sweep the room, or light the fire. She 
breaks every bit of crockery she touches, 
If we send her a message she cannot find 
her way down two streets. Poor people 
cannot afford to keep such a servant ; 
but, if we part with her, what will be- 
come of her?!—She is sure to go to 
ruin.” 

Now this is precisely what happens to 
these workhouse girls by hundreds every 
year in this kingdom. It is a most 
awful consideration how we leave these 
helpless creatures to almost inevitable 
destruction actually by system. We 
teach them indeed to read and write 
and sew and sing hymns. All that part 
of their education is probably quite as 
good as what is given in the day-schools 
of the ordinary poor. Also we teach 
them that portion of religion which may 
be conveyed in the form of question and 
answer by rote from a sharp “ certified” 
teacher (generally armed with a cane) 
and a class of small scholars deeply in- 
terested in the employment of that 
theological instrument. But, if such 
literary and religious instruction as this 
be the creditor side of the account, what 
is the debtor one? It is only the sum 
of all that makes human nature (more 
emphatically woman’s nature) beautiful, 
useful, or happy! Her moral being is 
left wholly uncultivated, —the little 
domestic duties and cares for aged pa- 
rent or baby brother are unknown. She 
possesses nothing of her own, not even 
her clothes or the hair on her head! 
How is she to go out inspired with 
respect for the rights of property and 
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accustomed to control the natural im- 
pulses of childish covetousness? Worse 
than all, the human affections of the 
girl are all checked, and with them 
almost inevitably those religious ones 
which naturally rise through the earthly 
parent’s love to the Father in heaven. 
The poor workhouse girl is “the child 
of an institution”—not of a human 
mother! Nobody calls her by her 
Christian name or treats her in any way 
as if she individually were of any in- 
terest to them. She bears her surname, 
if she luckily possess one, and the 
name of some neighbouring lane or field 
if she be a foundling. She is driven 
about with the rest of the dreary flock 
from dormitory to school-room, and from 
school-room to workhouse-yard — not 
harshly or unkindly, perhaps, but always 
as one of a herd whether well or ill 
cared for. She is nobody’s “ Mary” or 
“ Kate” to be individually thought of, 
talked to, praised, or even perhaps im- 
patiently scolded and punished. What 
matter? There would have been love 
at the bottom of the mother’s harsh- 
ness. For the workhouse girl, for “‘ Har- 
ding” or “ Oakfield,” there is ne ques- 
tion of love; and youth itself is shorn 
of every ray of warmth and softness as 
the poor creature grows up with her 
cropped hair and hideous dress, and too 
often with her face seamed and scarred 
by fell disease. As to knowing anything 
really useful, her mind is as blank as the 
white-washed walls of the dreary yard 
which her hapless infancy has had for 
its playground and its whole portion 
in God’s world. The apparent stupi- 
dity of these girls when they go out to 
service, as we have said, is something 
deplorable—though easily understood 
when we remember how impossible it 
is for them to learm by intuition such 
simple “arts of life” as the lighting of 
fires, roasting meat, hushing babies, and 
touching utensils more liable to breakage 
than tin mugs and workhouse platters. 
The excellent ladies who have founded 
St. Joseph’s Institute, near Dublin, for 


the purpose of employing these poor’ 


girls in a safe and happy home, have 
revealed to us the most grotesquely 


touching anecdotes of the ignorance of 
their young charges. “One day,” says 
the kind lady, “soon after A. B.’s ar- 
“ rival in the establishment, having been 
“ instructed in the art of laying the table 
“ and other branches of the service, she 
“‘ was desired to bring up the potatoes 
“for dinner. Very obediently she ac- 
“cepted the function, and accordingly 
“ produced the potatoes—in the pot/” 
—‘“The greater number of our girls had 
“never been in an ordinary dwelling- 
“house, and their awkwardness on 
“ entering one was both provoking and 
“ ludicrous. The use of knives and forks 
“was unknown to them; the hall-mat 
“seldom failed to trip them up; they 
“had not presence of mind enough to 
“ carry a can of water, and .it required 
“ practice and experience to enable them 
“to get up and down stairs without 
“ falling.” —“ It was soon discovered 
“that a course of rudimental object- 
lessons should be gone through before 
“one of these girls (averaging in age 
“ 164) could be trusted to execute the 
“most trifling order or commission. 
** What could be expected from a girl 
“ who, having never seen a railway train, 
* could not contain her terror and sur- 
“ prise at being put into one—or from 
“ another who had indeed seen snow on 
“the roofs and flagways of the union 
“ mansion, yet innocently asked, on find- 
“ing the whole country white after a 
“ fall, ‘ How will the dust be got off the 
“ trees?’””—“ Very difficult it is to teach 
“ these girls the value of property; their 
“utter indifference, no matter what 
“ amount of mischief they may achieve, 
“is equally perplexing and tantalising 
“ to those in charge of them.”?! 

Among these Irish girls the evils of 
workhouse treatment seem to have pro- 
duced more fatal results even than all 
the stupidity common to their class in 
England. The Superior of a large con- 
vent in Dublin herself assured us that 
fifty girls whom she had taken from one 
of the Dublin unions had proved far 
more vicious and unmanageable than 
the two hundred convicts placed under 
the charge of her order in a neigh- 


1 St. Joseph’s Industrial Institute, p. 10. 
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bouring establishment. There is a pecu- 
liarly ferocious scream, really worthy of 
wild. beasts, practised among ~ these 
wretched girls whenever a mutiny takes 
place. It is commonly known in Ireland 
as the Workhouse Howl! Few things 
can be conceived more shocking than 
the state of affairs revealed by a letter 
from the Poor Law Commissioners to 
the Guardians of the South Dublin 
Union, January 9th, 1861, wherein per- 
mission is granted, in consideration of 
the outrageous conduct of the young 
females in the workhouse, to expel them 
from the house—i.ec., to turn them on 
the streets! Must not these guardians 
shudder to reflect that many of these 
girls have been under their charge from 
early infancy? If they are so hideously 
and hopelessly depraved that there is 
nothing left for them but the streets, 
in God’s name we ask on whom lies the 
blame ? 

In England the workhouse girls are 
rather depressed and stupified than ren- 
dered thus defiant, but the result. is 
the same in the end. When they go 
out to service they disgust their-em- 
ployers. The wretched girl is incapable, 
idle, insolent, and is treated perhaps 
harshly, perhaps with that worst cruelty 
which disregards her moral safety and 
sends her out at wrong times and plaees. 
The experience of agents appointed to 
help some of these children in one large 
city has revealed also that they are sub- 
jected to the most abominable injustice 
in the withholding of their pittance of 
wages. The girl soon learns on her 
errands through the. streets that there 
is another way of earning her bread 
than in this drudgery of service—a far 
easier way they tell her.—A few years 
later the hapless friendless creature, now 
@ woman ruined and broken down, goes 
back to the dreary workhouse where 
her joyless childhood was wasted. This 
time she is sent, not to the -school, but 
to the ‘‘ Black Ward!” ? 


1 “Tn one metropolitan union, inquiries 
being made concerning eighty girls who had 
left the workhouse, and gone to service, it 
was found that every one was on the streets." — 
The Workhouse Orphan. 
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A better day, however, we trust, is 
dawning for these pauper children. For 
some time back the London unions have 
been alive to the necessity of havin 
schools for their children out of town a 
separate from the workhouses. There 
are five of these district schools around 
London, containing in all 7,000children ; 
and Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds 
have followed the example. The house, 
certified as an industrial school, opened 
by the Honourable Mrs. Way, at Brock- 
ham, near Reigate, where workhouse 
girls from twelve years old are trained 
as servants, and Miss Louisa Twining’s 
Home, in New Ormond Street, for girls 
from fifteen to twenty-five from London 
workhouses, promise much higher ad- 
vantages again than the district schools. 
Here indeed the “entail of pauperism” 
may, we trust, be fairly cut off, and all 
the degrading circumstances of the pau- 
per life removed. The girls are brought 
into smaller communities, where the in- 
disperisable element of individual care 
and feeling is brought to bear on their 
young hearts; and the nature of the 
house itself permits the practice of those 
housewifely duties which cannot be 
learned in the bare wards and among the 
machinery of huge troughs and boilers 
of a workhouse laundry and kitchen, 
For moral reasons also the smaller ag- 
gregations of girls are altogether prefer- 
able. As the late J. C. Symons, Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools, confessed, 
“Whenever the legislature establishes 
“ district schools it will be well to con- 
sider whether the girls’ schools ought 
“ not to be very limited in size. There 
“ is reason to fear that any large groups 
of girls are liable to become demo- 
“ yalised.” In speaking of the present 
state of things in the large district 
schools Miss Twining most justly re- 
marks ;— 


“ 


“ 


“Tt is an wnnatural syetem, and one entirely 
opposed to the order of God's providence as 
displayed in the arrangements of family life, 
Not only is it very difficult, if not impossible, 
to organise an éstablishment containing 500 or 
1,000 persons so as in any way to resemble a 
family household, even as regards its tndterial 
arrangements; but it is absolutely impossible to 
introdute into it the elements of family life, 
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which we maintain are essential to the deve- 
lopment and well-being of the woman’s nature. 
The necessary scale on which all the operations 
are conducted (combined with the total absence 
of all private property), leads to habits of waste 
and reckless consumption, which are totally in- 
compatible with the future career of the girl, 
who is destined first for service in a small 
household, and afterwards will most probably 
become the poor wife of a labouring man. 
Establishments of these dimensions must also 
be served by an army of officials, in whom it 
is almost in vain to look for the element that 
will supply the place of home and family affec- 
tions and sympathies to the poor outcast girl. 
We are far from saying that there are no 
remedies to be found for many of the evils 
which we have alluded to, as at present im- 
peding the full benefit of district pauper 
schools, and still farther from implying that 
with all their defects they are not immeasur- 
ably superior to the pauperising ‘ workhouse 
school ;’ but we would earnestly ask those 
who have the power in their hands to pause 
before they consent to multiply, at enormous 
cost, schools containing under one roof and 
one management 1,000 or 1,600 children,‘ 
especially when at the head of this internal 
management is placed a man and woman who 
have previously only filled the post of work- 
house master and matron. 

“The Womanly element is sorely needed in 
these institutions; and it is most earnestly 
to be desired, not only that there should be a 
council of ladies to confer with the matron on 
all such matters as come within the province 
of women, but also that there should be women 
inspectors appuinted and sanctioned to take 
cognisance of the education and progress of 
the girls, both morally and industrially. 

“Tt is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the present time that so strongly are these 
convictions beginning to make themselves felt, 
that ‘homes’ for poor girls of the workhouse 
class are beginning to appear here and there 
through the country. We feel convinced that 
these are based upon a tftue and sound prin- 
ciple, and that their multiplication is earnestly 
to be desired. A motherly care and love, com- 
bined with thorough training in humble and 
household duties, and supplemented by a con- 
tinued watchful supervision on leaving the house, 
surely provides, as far as human wisdom and 
thoughtful foresight can provide, for the suc- 
cessful start in life and future career of the 
poor friendless pauper girl; and we believe we 
are not presumptuous in looking for a large 
amount of success from the further develop- 
ment of such efforts.” 


All that is required for the success of 
this noble experiment is that the guar- 
dians should be enabled to pay to well- 
qualified ladies, or societies, who under 


1 Hanwell is built to contain 1,600 children, 


take to found such houses, the same 
amount which the girls now cost them 
in the workhouse. By the present order 
of the Poor Law Board, the guardians 
can give only the usual amount of out- 
door relief to girls who may be received 
as inmates of the house, and private 
charity must supply the remainder of 
the expense. But it is not just that the 
matter should remain on this footing, 
and we trust the necessary alterations 
in the Poor Law will be considered at 
the approaching discussion in parlia- 
ment. 

A temporary expedient, which has 
been tried in one city with entire suc- 
cess, we would earnestly commend to 
the attention of our readers who have 
time to bestow on a task wherein a vast 
amount of preventive good may be per- 
formed with no outlay of money. It is 
simply this—that in every union ladies 
should make themselves acquainted 
(through the workhouse master or other- 
wise) with the addresses of girls immedi-+ 
ately on their being sent out to service. 
They should then call on each mistress, 
express their interest in her little servant, 
and request permission for her to attend 
a Sunday afternoon-class for workhouse 
girls. Znvariably it has been found that 
the mistresses take in good part such 
visits, made with proper courtesy, and 
are led to greater consideration for their 
servants and attention to guard them 
against moral dangers. Usually, also, 
they have gladly availed themselves of 
the Sunday-school, which, of course, 
affords an admirable “basis of opera- 
tions” for all sorts of good, religious and 
secular, to these poor children. The main 
object is effected either way ; the girls 
feel they have a friend whose influence 
is wholly a moral one, and whose hand 
is ready to hold them up in the terrible 
dangers which attend their lot. 


Finally, how do we accomplish the 
third end of the Poor Law, and afford 
support and comfort, void of all penal 
element, towards the sick and helpless 
who have no other asylum * 

Let it be understood that there are 
many workhouses where this end‘ is 
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effectually accomplished, and many 
more where the intention to do it is 
sincere, though the absence of the 
female element of thoughtfulness for 
details and tenderness for infirmity in 
the very place which the sternest con- 
temners of the sex declare to be woman's 
proper post, namely, at the bedside of the 
sick and dying—the absence, we say, of 
this element, constantly neutralises the 
good intentions of the Board. Further, 
however, than this. The fundamental 
system of workhouse management is in- 
compatible with proper care of the sick. 
The infirmary is an accident of the 
house, not its main object ; and proper 
hospital arrangements are consequently 
almost impracticable. The wards are 
hardly ever constructed for such a pur- 
pose as those of a regular hospital would 
be, with proper attention to warmth, 
light, and ventilation. In some cases 
their position with regard to the other 
buildings entails all sorts of miseries on 
the patients—as, for example, the ter- 
rible sounds from the wards for the 
insane. In the courtyard of one me- 
tropolitan workhouse carpet-beating is 
done as a work for the able-bodied 
paupers. The windows of the sick and 
infirm open on this yard, and during 
the summer cannot be opened because 
of the dust. In another court a black- 
smith’s shed has been erected close 
under the windows of the infirmary, 
and the smoke enters when they are 
opened, while the noise is so violent as 
to be quite bewildering to a visitor. 
Can we conceive what it must be to 
many an aching head in those wretched 
rooms } 

The furniture of the workhouse infir- 
maries is commonly also unsuited to its 
destination. The same rough beds 
(generally made with one thin mattress 
laid on iron bars) which are allotted 
to the rude able-bodied paupers, are 
equally given to the poor, emaciated, 
bed-ridden patient, whose frame is pro- 
bably sore all over, and whose aching 
head must remain, for want of pillows, 
in nearly a horizontal position for 
months together.! Hardly in any work- 

1 A very simple invention might be used by 
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house is there a chair on which the 
sufferers in asthma or dropsy, or those 
fading away slowly in decline, could 
relieve themselves by sitting for a few 
hours, instead of on the edges of their 
beds, gasping and fainting from weari- 
ness, Arrangements for washing the 
sick, and for cleanliness generally, are 
most imperfect. We cannot venture to 
describe the disgusting facts of this 
kind known to us as existing even in 
metropolitan workhouses, where neither 
washing utensils are found, nor the rags 
permitted to be retained which the 
wretched patients used for towels. 
Again, in other workhouses, cleanliness 
is attempted to an extent causing end- 
less exasperation of disease to the rheu- 
matic sufferers and those with pul- 
monary affections, to whom the per- 
petual washing of the floor is simply 
fatal.2 In new country workhouses the 
walls of these sick-rooms are commonly 
of stone—not plastered, but constantly 
whitewashed—and the floor not seldom 
of stone also. Conceive a winter spent in 
such a prison: no shutters or curtains, 
of course, to the windows, or shelter to 
the beds, where some dozen sufferers lie 
writhing in rheumatism, and ten or 
fifteen more coughing away the last 
chances of life and recovery. 

But even the unfitness of the wards and 
their furniture is second to the question 
of medical aid and nursing. The salaries 
usually given to workhouse surgeons 
are low, the pressure for employment 
in the medical profession being so great 
as to induce gentlemen to accept wholly 


charitable ladies at trifling expense to relieve 
this last misery. A knitted bed-rest, the shape 
of a half-shawl, five feet six inches long, and 
two feet deep in the middle, affurds the most 
wonderful comfort. It should be made of 
common knitting-cotton, and tied by double 
tapes at the end to the ends of the bed, then 
passed round the patient’s back, to which it 
forms a support like a cradle. Any lady who 
would send one of these to Miss Louisa 
Twining, 13, Bedford Place, Russell Square, 
would be sure to have her work well applied. 

2 Ought not the floors of all sick wards to 
be waxed, so as to obviate the necessity of 
washing? The damp is agony to the rheu- 
matic patients, and death to those with con- 
sumption or erysipelas. 
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inadequate remuneration. But low as 
they are, with very rare exceptions, 
they are made to include the cost of 
all the drugs ordered to the patients ! 
It would seem as if the mere mention 
of such a system were enough to con- 
demn it. Underpaid and overworked, 
it is impossible to expect that the 
labour and the cost of exhibiting the 
more expensive medicines can be ordi- 
narily undergone. In many cases we 
believe it would swallow up the whole 
miserable salary of the surgeon, and go 
far beyond it, were he to give to the 
pauper sufferers the anodynes they so 
piteously require, and to the weak, half- 
starved, scrofulous, and consumptive 
patients the tonics, cod-liver oil, &c., 
en which their chances of life must 
depend. Again, there may be the most 
difficult and intricate cases, requiring 
all possible skill. In every other hos- 
pital the most experienced physicians 
would attend such cases. Here a young 
man (necessarily at the outset of his 
profession, or he would not accept such 
a position) has to decide everything for 
himself. What would the Board think 
of being continually called on to pay 
consultation fees to the leading surgeons 
and physicians in the neighbourhood ? 

It is the received theory that it is in 
the power of the medical officer of each 
union to order all that his patients re- 
quire ; and guardians perpetually boast 
that they never refuse to countersign 
such orders. The nature of the case, 
however, is pretty obvious. The surgeon 
knows what things will, and what will 
not be sanctioned, and rarely attempts 
the useless task of collision with the 
Board, in which it almost invariably 
happens that along with many bene- 
volent guardians are others whose sole 
Object is to “keep down the rates” at 
any cost of human suffering. 

Besides the anomalous arrangements 
of wards and medical attendance in 
workhouses, which are actually hospitals 
without proper hospital supervision, 
there remains a third source of misery 
to the inmates—the nurses. It is easy 
to understand that the difficulty of ob- 
taining good nurses in ordinary hospitals 
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is doubled here. Indeed it is rarely 
grappled with at all; for women hired 
by the Board are so invariably brought 
into collision with the master and ma- 
tron, that even the kindest of such 
officials say (and probably say truly) 
that it is best to be content with the 
pauper nurses, over whom at least they 
can exercise some control The result 
is that, in an immensely large proportion 
of houses, the sick are attended by male 
or female paupers who are placed in such 
office without having had the smallest 
preparatory instruction or experience, 
and who often have the reverse of kindly 
feelings towards their helpless patients. 
As payments they usually receive 
allowances of beer or gin, which aid 
their too common propensity to intoxi- 
cation. 

A good deal of misapprehension, we 
believe, exists as to the class of persons 
who are inmates of the sick wards of 
our workhouses. They are very fre- 
quently quite of another and higher 
order than that of the able-bodied pau- 
pers—their disease, not any vice or idle- 
ness, having brought them to their 
present condition. Especially among the 
women do we find the most piteous cases 
of reduced respectability—widows of 
tradesmen, upper servants, and even 
teachers and governesses, joined in one 
common lot of sordid poverty, and sleep- 
ing side by side with poor creatures 
whose lives have been passed in a hope- 
less drudgery of labour—in selling apples 
in the streets, or in lower avocations still. 
All the heaviest misery, in fact, of our 
country drains into the workhouse as to 
the lowest deep ; and only by meeting it 
there can we hope to relieve the worst 
of our social tragedies. 

A few notes from the memoranda of a 
dear friend will enable the reader who 
has never visited a workhouse infirmary 
to form some judgment of its inmates. 

“T went first to — workhouse to 
“visit an old woman whom I had 
“known for some time before she en- 
“tered it. She had been more of a 
“companion than maid to an invalid 
“ lady, and had the manners of a well- 
“bred and well-informed person. Her 
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“husband was unfortunate in busi- 
“ness, and left her with a daughter, 
who herself married and died, leav- 
“ing the grandmother to support 
“her son. I am not writing their 
history, or I might tell of patience 
and faith from which we all might 
“learn. At last the old woman, almost 
blind and crippled with rheumatism, 
could no longer do anything for her- 
self—the boy entered the navy, and 
she took shelter in the workhouse. 
Her shame at receiving me there was 
at first very painful both to herself 
and to me; but she is thankful now, 
“ and talks of her comforts and of God’s 
goodness in providing her with shelter 
“ and food. Her heart was cheered after 
two years by her grandson’s return 
and offer to try and support her out 
of the house; but she has few days, 
she hopes, to stay there now, and she 
will not burden his young life. 

In the next bed lies an old woman of 
nearly eighty, paralyzed, and, as [ 
thought, gone beyond the power of 
understanding me. Once, however, 
when I was saying ‘good bye’ before 
an absence of some months, I was 
* attracted by her feeble efforts to catch 
* my attention. She took my hand and 
gasped out, ‘God bless you ; you won’t 
find me when you come back. Thank 
you for coming.’ I said most truly 
that I had never been any good to her, 
and how sorry I was I had never 
spoken to her. ‘Oh, but I see your 
face ; it is always a great pleasure and 
seems bright. I was praying for you 
“last night. I don’t sleep much of a 
“night. I thank you for coming.’... 
“A woman between fifty and sixty 
“ dying of liver disease. She had been 
* early left, had struggled bravely, and 
“ reared her son so well that he became 
“foreman at one of the first printing 
“ establishments in the city. His master 
** gave us an excellent character of him. 
“ The poor mother unhappily got some 
“ illness which long confined her in 
* another hospital ; and, when she left it 
“her son was dead—dead without her 
“ care and love in his last hours. The 
“worn-out and broken-down mother, 
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“too weak and hopeless to work any 
“ longer, came to her last place of refuge 
“in the sick ward of the workhouse. 
“ There day by day we found her sitting 
“on the side of the bed, reading and 
trying to talk cheerfully, but always 
breaking down utterly when she came 
“ to speak of her son. Opposite to her 
an old woman of ninety lies, too weak 
“to sit up. One day, not thinking her 
“ asleep, I went to her bedside. I shall 
never forget the start of joy, the eager 
hand, ‘Oh, Mary, Mary, you are come ! 
“Tt is you at last!’ ‘Ah, poor dear,’ 
said the women round her, ‘ she most 
“always dreams of Mary. ’Tis her 
daughter, ladies, in London; she has 
written to her often, but don’t get any 
answer. The poor old woman made 
many and profuse apologies for her 
mistake, and laid her head wearily on 
‘the pillow where she had rested and 
dreamed literally for years of Mary. 

‘* Further on is a girl of eighteen, 
paralyzed, hopelessly, for life. She 
had been maid-of-all work in a family 
“ of twelve, and under her fearful drud- 
“ gery had broken down thus early. ‘Oh 
“ ma’am,’ she said with bursts of agony, 
“ ¢T would work ; I was always willing 
“to work if God would let me; but I 
shall never get well—never!’ Alas, 
“she may live as long as the poor 
cripple who died here last summer 
“ after lying forty-six years in the same 
bed gazing on the same blank, white 
“wall. The most cheerful woman in 
the ward is one who can never rise 
from her bed ; but she is a good needle 
woman, and is constantly employed in 
making shrouds. It would seem as if 
“the dismal work gave her an interest 
“ in something outside the ward, and she 
“is quite eager when the demand for 
her manufacture is especially great ! 

“Tet us go to the room above, 
“the Surgical Ward, as it is called. 
Here are some eight or ten patients, 
“ all in painful diseases. One is a young 
“ girl dying of consumption, complicated 
with the most awful wounds on her 
“poor limbs. ‘But they don’t hurt so 
“bad, she says, ‘as any one would 
“ think who looked at them, and it will 
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“soon be all over. I was just thinking 
“it was four years to-day since I was 
“ brought into the Penitentiary (it was 
“ after an attempt to drown herself after 
“a sad life of sin at Aldershott); and 
“now I have been here three years. 
“God has been very good to me, and 
“ brought me safe when I didn’t deserve 
“ it’ Over her head hangs a print of 
“the Lost Sheep, and she likes to have 
“ that parable read to her. Very soon 
“ that sweet, fair young face, as innocent 
“ as ever I have seen in the world, will 
“ bear no more its marks of pain. Life’s 
“whole great tragedy will have been 
“ ended, and she is only just nineteen ! 
“ A little way off lies a woman dying in 
“severest agonies, which have lasted 
“long, and may yet last for weeks. 
“ Such part of her poor face as may be 
“‘ seen expresses almost angelic patience 
“ and submission, and the little she can 
“‘say is all of gratitude to God and 
“man. ‘I shall not live to see So-and- 
“so again, but don’t let them think I 
“did not feel their kindness, The 
“ doctor, too, he is so good to me; he 
“ gives me everything he can.’ On the 
“ box beside her bed there stands usually 
“a cup with a few flowers, or even 
“ leaves or weeds—something to which, 
“ in the midst of that sickening disease, 
“she can look for beauty. When we 
“ bring her flowers her pleasure is almost 
“too affecting to witness. She says 
“ she remembers when she used to climb 
“the hedgerows to gather them in 
“the ‘beautiful country.’ — Opposite 
“this poor sufferer, in the midst of all 
“ those’ aged ‘and dying women, lies a 
“ strange little figure asleep on his bed. 
“ It isa boy of ten years old, so crippled 
“ that his little limbs as he sleeps are 
“all contorted. Nothing could be done 
“ for him ; so he is left here to live per- 
“haps a few years, and then, no doubt, 
“he must die. He is an orphan, poor 
“child! but many of the women take 
“an interest in him, and he seems so 
“ quiet and‘gentle one can hardly wish 
“ him to go among otherchildren. We 
“ bring him little toys now and then. 
“ His laugh is very strange—so feeble, 
“and sharp, and short, one wonders 


“ almost whether it be a laugh at all— 
“a child’s laugh in that chamber of 
“ suffering and death !” 

The condition of one class of the sick 
in the workhouse calls, however, for 
more than pity—for simple justice. They 
are excluded from the benefits of tho free 
hospitals, not, like the others, by accident, 
but by rude. Their sufferings are greatest 
of any, and no assumption of blame of 
any kind lies against them. I allude to 
the Destitute Incurables, for whom only 
of late a plea for some share of public 
charity has begun to be urged. We have 
long gone on quietly admitting that, when 
cancer, dropsy, or consumption becomes 
hopeless, the sufferer must be rejected 
by the hospital in which, while curable, 
he might have found every comfort. 
But why have we never dreamed of 
asking, Where does he go, when thus ex- 
cluded? Where and how are spent the 
last long months, or perhaps years, of 
inevitable agony, whose heavy weight it 
has pleased an inscrutable providence to 
lay upon him? Perhaps it has seemed 
there were too few of such patients to 
need any special provision. The Regis- 
trar-General’s report, however, gives us 
a different idea of the case. Taking the 
above-named three types of incurable 
disease alone, we find that upwards of 
80,000 persons die of them in England 
every year. There are other forms of 
malady—as, for instance, confirmed rheu- 
matism—entailing equally intense and 
more prolonged suffering. But we will 
confine ourselves to the 80,000 who die 
of dropsy, corisumption, and cancer, and 
ask the reader to estimate how many of 
those under such a visitation must be 
flung helpless on either their friends or 
the community for support ; and how 
many of them can be supposed to have 
friends able and- willing to nurse and 
support them through the last months of 
disease ? The answers may vary ; but we 
may safely maintain that at the very 
lowest computation 30,000 must be 
driven to die in the workhouses under 
all the aggravations of their misery which 
we have described. 

It is manifestly hopeless to think of 
opening hospitals for incurables adequate 
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to such a demand, since, at the lowest 
rate of 30/. per annum, we should need 
a revenue of 900,000/. to support 30,000 
patients. In several letters in the Times, 
Daily News, and other journals, and in 
a paper read at Glasgow,' a much simpler 
plan has been suggested. It is only that 
the incurables in the workhouses should 
henceforth be avowedly distinguished 
from other paupers ; that separate wards 
be allotted to them, and that into these 
wards private charity may be admitted, 
to introduce whatever comforts may 
alleviate the sufferings of the inmates. 
It is conceded that to charge the Poor 
Rates with all the extra expenses which 
would assimilate the condition of a 
workhouse infirmary to that of a regular 
hospital, might involve injustice to the 
ratepayers. On the other ‘hand, it is 
maintained that it is still more unjust 
to incurable patients to exclude them 
from our 270 splendid free hospitals, 
and then, when we have driven them 
into the workhouses, shut them up 
therein from receiving whatever small 
alleviations human charity might bring 


to their inevitable sufferings. Neither 
is the admission of this principle 
of voluntary aid into the work- 


house system to be looked on in any 
way as an evil, or disturbance of desir- 
able order. As one of the framers of 
the Poor Law has remarked, those Laws 
were designed to form a mere bony 
skeleton, indicating the form and afford- 
ing a basis for the flesh of voluntaryism 
to make a living body of national 
charity. By a fatal result of jealousy 
and routine, the voluntary element has 
been too often excluded, and we have 
only a fearful spectre, haunting with 
death-like image all the lower vaults of 
our social fabric. Let free charity be not 
only permitted, but invited to enter these 
English Towers of Oblivion (dread as that 
which frowned over old Byzantium), and 
a new order of things will swiftly arise 
for the child and the young woman, 
for the fallen, the aged, and the sick. 


1 Reprinted in a pamphlet, price 2d. (Nisbet 
and Co. Berners Street), where our readers 
will find fuller information on this subject of 
“* Destitute Incurables.” 
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Everywhere we want the aid of wise 
men’s minds and loving women’s hearts ; 
and that they should begin to work 
among the incurably diseased and dying 
is not the admission of an irregularity 
to be deplored, but the commencement 
of a new order joyfully to be inaugurated. 
Especially we want the presence of 
women ih nearly every department of 
the workhouse. The guardians, how- 
ever well disposed, cannot understand 
either the details of the physical or 
moral training of the children and 
young girls, or the proper care of the 
sick. Everything lies with the matron, 
and (as one of the most experienced 
female philanthropists of our age herself 
assured the writer), “there never yet 
lived a man whom the matron of an 
institution could not perfectly deceive 
respecting every department of her 
work.” The care of infants, the train- 
ing of young girls, the subduing of 
harshness by gentleness, the reclaiming 
of fallen women, the tender care of the 
suffering and dying—these are the 
“Rights of Woman,” given her by 
God Himself—and woe be to man when 
he denies them! Monstrous are the 
evils which inevitably ensue. If for 
many reasons we cannot wish to see 
women claim the rights (which they 
probably possess by common law) to be 
elected as guardians of the poor, at least 
let their aid in the workhouse be uni- 
versally sanctioned and welcomed. We 
are happy to think that the time is ap- 
proaching when this principle will be 
everywhere admitted. Already «the 
Workhouse Visiting Society, founded 
and maintained mainly by the exertions 
of Miss Louisa Twining, have obtained 
entrance into, and are carrying on their 
visits in, nearly 100 out of the 660 work- 
houses in England. 

To return to the plan for the relief of 
incurables. It is suggested that in each 
union, on the wards being set apart for 
such patients, lady-visitors should collect 
and apply contributions for the following 
purposes :— 

lst. Furniture. Good spring-beds or 
air-beds in extreme cases for bedridden 
patients. Easy chairs for those who 
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cannot lie down in asthma or dropsy, or 
if in decline are too weak to sit on the 
usual benches of the ward and so spend 
all their days in bed. Air-cushions and 
wicker bed-cradles for those who have 
sores, &c. Should the local contribu- 
tions be insufficient to purchase these 
articles, applications for grants in aid 
may be made to Miss Louisa Twining, 
13, Bedford Place, Russell Square, Lon- 
don. A central fund for the purpose 
already exists, opened at Messrs. Twi- 
ning’s, Strand. 

2d. Small refreshments and amuse- 
ments to be supplied from time to time 
by the visitors—such as good tea (not 
the usual nauseous mixture called by 
that name in workhouses); lemonade ; 
fruit ; lozenges for those who cough all 
night to their own misery and that of 
their neighbours ; snuff; a few coloured 
prints for the walls and flowers for the 
window ; spectacles fur those who need 
them and for want of them often remain 
blind and idle for years together ; books, 
both serious and amusing, to beguile the 
weary hours. Above all a little breath 
of cheer from the outer world—the 
sight of kindly faces, which, the poor 
sick souls constantly remark, “look so 
beautiful and fresh”—and the trifling 
marks of interest which a kindly visitor 
spontaneously displays. 

3d. It is hoped that it may be possible 
to reach the monster-evil of unqualified 
nurses, and to pay from voluntary con- 
tributions the salaries of good ones who 
should be subordinated so completely to 
the matron as to obviate the existing 
prejudices and difficulties. Finally, as 
it is at all times exceedingly difficult to 
obtain the services of well qualified 
nurses, it is hoped that it may prove 
practicable to train the workhouse girls in 
the “ Homes” for such service by attach- 
ing to the establishments wards for in- 
curable patients who are in need of 
careful attendance though able to defray 
the cost of their own support. Such a 
class is not rarely to be met,’ and 
would be as much benefited as the girls, 
who (on showing fitness for the task) 
would receive instruction qualifying 


them to earn a comfortable livelihood, 
and to be of essential service to the 
community. 

A circular, embodying the plan of 
separate wards and voluntary aid for 
incurables, and proffering the services 
of the Workhouse Visiting Society in 
carrying it into execution, was lately 
despatched to every Board of Guardians 
in England, and published in the J'imes 
and many other papers. We are happy 
to say that it has met with favourable 
consideration from a great number of 
unions, and that many have already 
adopted it and put it in execution. 

In concluding this brief and imper- 
fect sketch of the present condition of 
our workhouses, we have only to repeat 
the appeal with which we first claimed 
our reader’s attention to the subject. It 
is a puTY laid on us all to investigate 
the action of regulations which we have 
an immediate (or mediate) influence in 
making, and which most essentially 
concern the happiness, the life, and the 
moral welfare of our fellow creatures. 
We are, each of us, “ our brother's 
keeper ;” never more emphatically so 
than when we shut him up in the walls 
of our workhouse! The assertions 
made in this paper may or may not be 
just, or founded on sufficient data ; but 
every one who has read them must 
henceforth know that such abuses may 
be passing in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, supported by his own elected 
representative, and maintained by his 
own money. On him it lies to ascertain 
whether we have spoken truth or whether 
what we have said applies to his own 
union. Let him not think to leave on 
another man’s conscience the weight 
which must rest at last upon his own— 
a fearful weight, if it should prove that 
through his act (or his negligence of 
action) the agonies of the dying have 
been left unrelieved, the lives of the 
weak and sick have failed to be saved, 
and the young souls left helpless in our 
charge have been suffered to drop into 
that lowest deep of woman’s shame 
whose end is the “ Black Ward of the 
Workhouse.” 
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MORLEY 


BY WILLIAM 


IN FOUR 


I.—FROM THE HIGHWAY. 


*‘FrienD Edward, from this turn remark 
A vista of the Bridegroom’s Park, 
Fair Morley, shut while you were here 
sy selfish Cupid, who allows 
One sunny glimpse through oaken boughs 
Of dells of grass with fallow deer, 
And one white corner of the house 
Built for the young Heir’s wedding-day, 
The dull old walls being swept away. 
Wide and low, its eaves are laid 
Over a slender colonnade, 
Partly hiding, partly seen, 
Amid redundant veils of green, 
Which garland pillars into bowers, 
And top them with a frieze of flowers ; 
The slight fence of a crystal door 
(Like air enslaved by magic lore) 
Or window reaching to the floor, 
Divides the richly furnish’d rooms 
From terraces of emerald sward, 
Vases full of scarlet blooms, 
And little gates of rose, to guard 
The sidelong steps of easy flight ; 
Or, with a touch, they all unite. 
All’s perfect for a Bride’s delight, 
And She a worthy queen of all ; 
Fair-hair’d (I’ve seen her), slim and tall ; 
With—0O such sweetness in her face, 
Such tender gravity and grace, 
And gentle eyes that look you through, 
Eyes of softly solemn blue. 
Serene the wealthy mortal’s fate 
Whose last wild-oats is duly sown ! 
Observe his Paradise’s gate, 
With two heraldic brutes in stone 
For sentries. 
Did the coppice move ? 

A straggling deer perhaps. By Jove! 
A woman brushing through: she’s gone. 
Now what the deuce can bring her there? 
Jog, lad: it’s none of our affair. 

Well—you’re to voyage, and I’m to 

stay. 
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Will Lucy kiss you, some other day, 

When you carry your nuggets back this 
way ? 

You must not grow so rich and wise 

That friends shall fail to recognise 

The schoolboy-twinkle in your eyes. 

Each his own life. P’ll mind my farm, 

And keep the old folk’s chimney warm. 

But however we strive, and chance to 
thrive, 

We shall hardly overtake this Youth, 

Who has all to his wish, and seems in 
truth 

The very luckiest man alive.” 


Il.—BY THE POND. 


“These walls of green, my Emmeline, 

A labyrinth of shade and sheen, 

Bar out the world a thousand miles, 

Helping the pathway’s winding wiles 

To pose you to the end. Now think, 

What thanks might one deserve for 
this— 

Which lately was a swamp, and is 

An elfin lake, its curving brink 

Embost with rhododendron bloom, 

Azaleas, lilies, jewelries, 

(Ruby and amethyst grow like these 

Under our feet) on fire to dress, 

Round every little glassy bay, 

The sloping turf with gorgeousness ? 

As right, we look our best to day ; 

No petal dropt, no speck of gloom. 
Emmeline, this faery lake 

Was born, my darling, for your sake ; 

As yet without a name, it sues 

Your best invention; think and choose. 

Its flood is gather’d on the fells, 

(Whose foldings you and I shall trace) 

Hid in many a hollow place ; 

But through Himalayan dells, 

Where the silvery pinnacles 

Hanging faint in furthest heaven 

Catch the flames of morn and even, 
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Round the lowest rampart swells 

The surge of rhododendron flow’rs, 

Indian ancestry of ours: 

And the tropic woods luxuriantly 

By Oronooko’s river-sea 

Nurtured the germs of this and this: 

And there’s a blossom first was seen 

In a dragon-vase of white and green 

By the sweetheart of a mandarin, 

Winking her little eyes for bliss. 
Look, how these merry insects go 

In rippling meshes to and fro, 

Waltzing over the liquid glass, 

Dropping their shadows to cross and 
travel, 

Like ghosts, on the pavement of sunny 
gravel, 

Maybe to music, whose thrills outpass 

Our finest ear,—yes, even yours, 

Whom the mysticism of sound allures 

From star to star. In this gulf beyond, 

Silent people of the pond 

Slip from noonday to the green 

Of crystal twilights far within. 

See the creatures glance and hide, 

Turn, and waver, and glimmer, and glide, 

Jerk away, ascend, and poise, 

Come and vanish without noise, 

Mope, with drowsy drinking mouth, 

Waving fins and eyes uncouth ; 

Or flirt a tail, and shoot below. 

How little of their life we know! 
Swiftly a season whirls away, 

The Summer’s youth is now at prime. 

Two days past, the bladed corn 

Whisper’d nothing of harvest-time ; 

Already a tinge of brown is born 

On the barley-spears that lightly sway ; 

The plumes of purple-seeded grass, 

Bowing and bending as you pass, 

Our mowers at the break of day 

Shall sweep them into swathes of hay. 

So the season whirls away. 

And every aspect we must learn, 

Morley’s every mood discern ; 

All sides, over the country speed, 

‘She upon her milk-white steed, 

And he upon his grey,’ to roam 

Gladly, turn more gladly home ; 

Plan, improve, and see our tenants ; 

Visit neighbours, for pleasure or penance ; 

Excellent people some, no doubt, 

And the rest will do to talk about. 

June, July, and August; next 
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September comes; and here we stand 

To watch those swallows, some clear day, 

With a birdish trouble, half perplex’d; 

Bidding adieu in their tribe’s old way, 

Though the sunbeam coaxes them yet 
to stay ; 

Swinging through the populous air, 

Dipping, every bird, in play, 

To kiss its flying image there. 

And when Autumn’s wealthy heavy 
hand 

Paints with brown gold the beechen 
leaves, 

And the wind comes cool, and the latest 
sheaves, 

Quivers fill’d with bounty, rest 

On stubble-slope,—then we shall say 

Adieu for a time to Morley bow’rs, 

Pictures within and out-of-dvors, 

And all the petted greenhouse flow’rs. 

But, though your harp remains behind, 

To keep the piano company, 

Your gentle Spirit of Serenades 

Shall watch with us how daylight fades 

Where sea and air enhance their dyes 

A thousand-fold for lovers’ eyes. 

And we shall dream on a southern coast 

Of chill pavilions of the frost, 

And landscapes in a snow-wreath lost. 
Choose our path, my Emmeline, 

Through this labyrinth of green, 

As though ’twere life’s perplexing scene. 

To go in search of your missing book, 

You careless girl? one other search ? 

Wood or garden, which do you say ? 

’T were only toil in vain: for, look— 

I found it, free of spot or smirch, 

In a bed of close wood-sorrel sleeping 

Under the Fox’s Cliff to-day. 

Not so much as your place is lost, 

Given to thisdelicate warden’s keeping,— 

Jasmin, that deserves to stay 

Enshrined there henceforth, never toss’d 

Like other dying blooms away. 
Summer, autumn, winter,—yes, 

And much will come that we cannot 
guess ; 

Every minute brings its chance. 
Bend we now a parting glance 

Down through the peaceful purity, 

The shadow and the mystery, 

As old saints look into their grave. 

Water-elves may peep at me ; 

Only my own wife’s face I see, 
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Like sunny light within the wave, 
Dearer to me than sunny light. 

It rose, and look’d away my night ; 
Whose phantoms, of desire or dread, 
Like fogs and shades and dreams are fled.” 


Ill,—THROUGH THE WOOD. 


“ A fire keeps burning in this breast. 
The smoke ascending to my brain 
Sometimes stupefies the pain. 
Sometimes my senses drop, no doubt. 
I do not always feel the pain : 

Though my head is a weary weary load. 
What place is this !—I sit at rest, 
With grass and green leaves round about ; 

No dust, no noise, no endless road, 

No torturing light. Stay, let me think, 

Is this the place where I knelt to drink, 

And all my hair broke loose and fell 

And floated in the cold clear well 

Hung with rock-weeds? two children 
came 

With pitchers, but theyscream’d and ran ; 

The woman stared, the curs¢d man 

Laugh’d,—no, no, this is not the same. 

I now remember. Dragging through 

The thorny fence has torn my gown. 

These boots are very nearly done. 

What matter; so’s my journey too. 


A cool green spot! 
It’s summer 


Nearly done... 
Flowers touch my hand. 

now. 
What summer meant I had forgot ; 
Except that it was glaring hot 
Through tedicus days, and heavy hot 
Through dreadful nights. 

This drooping bough 
Is elm ; the shadow Ties below. 
Gathering flowers, we used to creep 
Along the hedgerows, where the sun 
Came through like this; then, every one, 
Find out some arbour thick and cool, 
To weave them in our rushy caps,— 
Primroses, bluebells, such a heap. 
The children do so still, perhaps. 
Some, too, were quite tall girls. 
You fool! 

Is it for this you’ve made your way 
To Morley Park by night and day ? 
—aA million times I used to say 
These two words, lest they might be lost: 
After a while, turn where I would 





Morley Park. 


I heard them. 


. . « This is his domain; 
Each tree is his, each blade of grass 


Under my feet. How dare I pass, 
A tatter’d vagrant, half insane, 
Scarce fit to slink by the roadside, 
These lordly bounds, where, with his 
Bride— 

I tell you, kneeling on this sod, 
He is, before the face of God, 
My husband ! 

I was innocent 
The day I first set eyes on him, 
Eyes that no tears had yet made dim, 
Nor fever wild. The day he went, 
(That day, O God of Heaven !) I found, 
In the sick brain slow turning round, 
Dreadful forebodings of my fate. 
A week was not so long to wait : 
Another pass’d,—and then a third. 
My face grew thin—eyes fix’d—-I heard 
And started if a feather stirr’d. 
Each night “to-morrow !” heard me say, 
Each morning “ he will come to-day.” 
Who taps upon the chamber door !— 
A letter—he will come no more. 
Then stupor. Then a horrid strife 
Trampling my brain and soul and life,— 
Hunting me out as with a knife 
From home—from home— 

And I was young, 

And happy. May his heart be wrung 
As mine is! learn that even I 
Was something, and at least can die 
Of such a wound. In any case 
He'll see that death is in my face. 
To die is still within the power 
Of girls with neither rank nor dower. 





This is Morley. I am here. 
The house lay that side as one came. 
How sick and deadly tired I am! 
Time has been lost: O this new fear, 
That I may fall and never rise ! 
Clouds come and go within my eyes. 
I’m hot and cold, my limbs all slack, 
My swollen feet the same as dead ; 
A weight like lead draws down my head, 
The boughs and brambles pull me back. 
Stay : the wood opens to the hill. 
A moment now. The house is near. 
But one may view it closer still 
From these thick laurels on the right. 
. . . Whatis this! Who comes in sight ? 
He, with his Bride. It sends new might 
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Through all my feeble body. Hush! 
Which way? which way? which way? 


that bush 
Hides them—they’re coming—do they 
pause ? 


He points, almost to me !—he draws 

Her tow’rds him, and I know the smile 

That’s on his face—O guile, guile, guile ! 

Nay, it was more the selfish pride 

And arrogance of wealth. Your Bride 

Is tall, I see, and graceful too. 

That arch of green invites you through. 

I follow. Why should I be loth 

To hurt her? ... Ha! I'll find them 
both. 

Both, both shall hear—it must be so. 

Six words suffice to make her know.” 


IV.— MOSSGROWN. 


“ Seven years gone, and we together 
Ramble as before, old Ned! 
Not a brown curl on your head 
Soil’d with touch of time or weather. 
Yet no wonder if you fear'’d, 
With that broad chest and bushy beard, 
Lucy might scarce remember you. 
My letters, had they painted true 
The child-grown woman ? 
Here ’s our way. 
Autumn is in its last decay ; 
The hills have misty solitude 
And silence; dead leaves drop in the 
wood. 
And free in Morley Park we stray, 
Where only thetoo-much freedom baulks. 
The tangling grass, the shrubberies 
choked 
With briars, the runnel which has soak’d 
Its lawn-foot to a marsh, between 
The treacherous tufts of brighter green, 
The garden, plann’d with costly care, 
Now wilder’d as a maniac’s hair ; 
The blinded mansion’s constant gloom, 
Winter and summer, night and day, 
Save when the stealthy hours let fall 
A sunbeam, or more pallid ray, 
Creeping across the floor and wall 
From solitary room to room, 
To pry and vanish, like the rest, 
Weary of a useless quest ; 
The sombre face of hill and grove, 
The very clouds which seem to move 
No. 18.—vo.. ul. 


Sadly, be it swift or slow,— 
How unlike this, you scarcely know, 
Was Morley Park seven years ago. 

Human Spirits, line by line, 

Have left hereon their visible trace ; 
As doubtless, to an Eye Divine, 
Human history, and each one’s share, 
Is closely written everywhere 

Over the solid planet’s face. 

A sour old Witch,—a surly Youth, 
Her grandson,—three great dogs, un- 

couth 
To strangers (I’m on terms with all), 
Are household now. Sometimes, at fall 
Of dusk, a Shape is said to move 
Amid the drear entangled grove, 

Or seems lamentingly to stand 
Beside a pool that ’s close at hand. 
Rare are the human steps that pass 
On mossy walk or tufted grass. 

Let ’s force the brushwood barrier, 
No path remaining. Here’s a chair, 
Once a cool delightful seat, 

Now the warty toad’s retreat, 
Cushion’d with fungus, sprouting rank, 
Greenly painted with the dank ; 

That Ghost, no doubt, sits often there— 
A Female Shadow with wide eyes 

And dripping garments. This way lies 
The pool, the little pleasure-lake, 
Which cost a pretty sum to make. 
Stoop for this bough, and see it now 

A dismal solitary slough, 

Scummy, weedy, ragged, rotten, 

Shut in jail, forsook, forgotten. 

Most of the story you have heard : 
The bower of bliss at length prepared 
To the last wreath, and line of gilding, 
(Never such a dainty building) 

One day, Bride and Bridegroom came ; 
The hills at dusk with merry flame 
Crowning their welcome : it was June, 
Grand weather—and a honeymoon! 
Came, to go away too soon, 
And never come again. 

The Bride 
Was in her old home when she died, 
On a winter’s day, in the time of snow, 
(She never saw that year to an end), 
And he has wander’d far and wide, 
And look’d on many a distant hill, 
But not on these he used to know, 
Round Morley Park that wave and bend, 
And people say he never will. 
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Who can probe a spirit’s pain ? 
Who tell that man’s loss, or gain ? 
How far he sinn’d, how far he loved, 
How much by what befell was moved, 
Tf there his real happiness 
Began, or ended, who shall guess ? 
Trivial the biographie scroll 
Save as a history of the soul, 

Often whose mightiest events 
Are dumb and secret incidents. 
A man’s true life and history 
Is like the bottom of the sea, 


Where mountains and huge valleys hide 


Below the wrinkles of the tide, 
Under the peaceful mirror, under 


The shaking tempest’s foam and thunder. 
Rude is the flower-shrubs’ overgrowth, 


Dark frowns the fir-tree clump beyond. 

At twilight one might well be loth 

To linger here alone, and find 

Ihe story vivid in one’s mind. 

A Young Girl, gently bred and fair, 

A widow’s daughter, whom the Heir 

Met somewhere westward on a time, 

Came down to this secluded pond, 

That’s now a mat of weeds and slime, 

One summer-day seven years ago, 

Sunshine above and flowers below ; 

Neglect had driven her to despair ; 

And, poor thing, in her frenzied mood 

Bursting upon their solitude 

She drown’d herself, before the face 

Of Bride and Bridegroom. Here’s the 
place. 

Now mark—that very summer day 
You, Ned, and I look’d down this way, 
And saw the girl herself—yes, we ! 
Skirting the coppice—that was She! 

Imagine (this at least is known) 
The frantic creature’s plunge ; the bride 
Swooning by her husband’s side ; 

And him, alone, and not alone, 
Turning aghast from each to each, 
Shouting for help, but none in reach, 
Seeing the drowning woman sink, 


Twice—thrice—then, headlong from the 


brink, 

Dragging her to the grass—too late. 
There by his servants he was found, 
Bewilder’d by the stroke of fate ; 
With two pale figures on the ground, 
One in the chill of watery death, 
One with long-drawn painful breath 
Reviving. Sudden was the blow, 
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Dreadful and deep the change. We go 
To find the house. 
Suspicion pries 
From wrinkled chin and wrinkled eyes, 
Deaf dame! Yet constant friends are we, 
Or never should I grasp this key, 
Or tread this broad and lonely stair 
From underground, or let this glare 
Of outdoor world insult the gloom 
That lives in each forsaken room, 
Through which the gammer daily creeps, 
And all from dust and mildew keeps. 
Few hands may slide this veil aside, 
To show—a picture of the Bride. 
Is she not gently dignified ? 
Her curving neck, how smooth and long ; 
Her eyes, they softly look you through ; 
To think of violets were to wrong 
Their lucency of living blue. 
The new hope of that fair 
young wife, 
The sacred and mysterious life 
Which counts as yet no separate hours, 
Yielding to sorrow’s hurtful powers, 
Quench’d its faint gleam before a morn ; 
And when her breathless babe was born, 
Almost as still the mother lay, 
Almost as dumb, day after day, 
Till on the fifth she pass’d away ; 
And (far too soon) her marriage-bell 
Must now begin to ring her knell. 
Greybeard, and child, and village lass, 
Who stood to see her wedding pass— 
No further stoops the hoary head, 
The merry maid is still unwed, 
The child is yet a child no more, 
Watching her hearse go by their door. 
Her bridal wreath one summer gave, 
The next, a garland for her grave. 
Close you the shutter. Bright 
and sharp 
The ray falls on those shrouded things,— 
A grand piano and a harp, 
Where no one ever plays or sings. 
Him ?—he hardly can forget. 
Still, life goes on ; he’s a young man yet; 
His road has many a turn to take. 
He may fell this wood, fill up the lake, 
Throw down the house (so should not 1), 
Or sell it to you, Ned, if you'll buy. 
Or, perhaps, come thoughtfully back 
some day, 
With humble heart, and head grown 
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Homeward now, as quick as 
you will ; 

These afternoons are short and chill. 
There’s my haggard, under the hill ; 
Through evening's fog the cornstacks rise 
Like domes of a little Eastern city 
Girt by its wall, with a bunch of trees 
At a corner—palms, for aught one sees. 
Sister Lucy is there alone ; 
The good old father and mother gone ; 
And I'm not married—more is the pity ! 


Seem I old bachelor in your eyes ? 

—Well, Ned, after dinner to-night, 

When the ruddy hearth gives just the 
light 

We used to think best, you'll spread 
your sail 

And carry us far, without wave or gale ; 

And we'll talk of the old years, and the 
new, 

Of what we have done, and mean to do.” 


A CONTEMPORARY HOBBY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


I pon’t know how it fares with you in 
London, but I know that we in Paris 
have a sorry life of it. By which it I 
do not allude to the frost, nor to the 
macadamized Boulevards, nor to the 
tightness of the money-market—no, nor 
yet to the indefinite rise of house-rents, 
but to a far worse nuisance—the cardo- 
mania. Ever since it has become the 
fashion to have squinting, ghastly pho- 
tographs, instead of the true, plain, 
honest visiting-card—ever since it has 
become the fashion to make collections 
of these said photographs—above all, 
ever since the fatal invention of albums 
ad hoc, farewell peace! Whichever way 
you turn, requests for your portrait are 
levelled at you like so many guns. All 
is acceptable prey ; indifferent features, 
respectable age, obscure position—no- 
thing comes amiss to that greedy mon- 
ster, Album. 

I give myself as an example. I, 
socially speaking, one of the most in- 
significant beings in creation, had so 
many home-thrusts to parry of late, 
that at last I was thrown out of the 
saddle. A lady did that for me—a 
clever and accomplished blonde—beware 
of blondes. She was doing me the 
honours of her album, and I was on 
the defensive. We came to an empty 


niche. She said pleasantly, calmly, de- - 


cidedly, “That is for you.” I did all 
a man can do—very little, I allow, when 


“LORENZO BENONI.” 


the adversary is one like my softly de- 
termined, smilingly implacable hostess 
—I laughed outright, found the joke 
excellent ; then I became serious. She 
knew my habits—my dislike of all that 
makes a man a plaything, and so on. 
Grave or gay, it mattered not. Let the 
fair sex alone for holding to the point 
when it suits them. 

“Tf, by New Year’s Day,” said the 
lady, “this niche is not filled by your 
photograph, I shall have been mistaken 
in your gallantry.” I protested in favour 
of my gallantry ; but surely she would 
grant me a respite, considering that just 
at that moment I was very busy—in all 
truth, overworked... . 

“Oh, sir,” was the quick rejoinder, 
“if I were asking for a miniature, even 
for a sketch in crayons; but a photo- 
graph! a sacrifice of five minutes !” 

Whatever my misgivings about the 
five minutes, we live, as everybody 
knows, in a chivalrous age, and, to use 
the words of a great man, I am a man 
of my times. So I bowed my head, 
whispered something about wishes being 
commands, and went my way. My last 
thought on going to sleep that night, 
my first thought on awakening next 
morning, was that I must go and have 
my photograph done. 

When a tooth must come out, the 
sooner it is out the better. In compli- 
ance with this wise aphorism, I sallied 
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forth in quest of a—I was going to 
say “dentist”—in quest of a photo- 
grapher. No need to go far; every 
second door on the Boulevard boasted 
the name of one. Next to literature, 
photography seems to be the favourite 
vocation of those who have none. Let 
me see. Mr. Perlet, chimiste plhoto- 
graphe. Too much by half. I shall 
have to pay for the chemistry. Mr. 
Perlet shall not have my custom. 

Messrs. Verplick Candish. This 
sounds outlandish, but safer ;—a first- 
rate establishment—at least, if one may 
judge by the outside. Behold a richly- 
carpeted staircase, a banister of gilt 
and red velvet with coloured crystal 
globes at intervals, red velvet portiére 
concealing the sanctuary to which the 
gorgeous ascent led!—Who pays for 
all this finery? Never mind. I shall 
do my blonde friend’s behest hand- 
somely. 

So up I went, and, raising the crimson 
drapery, entered an ante-room, midway 
of which I was met by a fashionably- 
dressed gentleman, who asked if I had 
come for cartes de visite. I replied, 
“ Exactly so; for cartes de visite.” 
“Very well. Would I give myself the 
trouble to walk this way?” and the 
well-dressed gentleman passed behind 
a railed desk, while I took up a position 
in front of it. A voluminous ledger lay 
open on the desk. 

* Will Monsieur give his name ?” 

As I had come for a portrait, and not 
for a passport, the request sounded 
strangely ; nevertheless, I complied. 
Whatever may be my objection to 
giving my portrait, I have none against 
giving my name. 

“ Monsieur lives?” I said where I 
lived, and my address was added to my 
name. 

“ Monsieur has number 309,” ex- 
plained the gentleman ; “ Monsieur will 
be informed by letter of the day on 
which his turn comes.” 

“And when is my turn likely to 
come ?” asked I. 

“Impossible to fix a date; much 
depends on the weather, and other cir- 
cumstances over which we have no 


control. I should say, in a month— 
perhaps even in three weeks.” 

“In that case, have the goodness to 
efface my name,” said I; “I must have 
my cards on the last of the month at 
the latest.” 

The gentleman was sorry ; but at this 
time of the year . . . The whole person 
of the speaker, eyes, eyebrows, shoulders, 
hands, were eloquent in protestation of 
the vanity of my wishes. So without 
further parley I bowed myself out. 

I spent a full hour in new trials ; 
and, believe it or not, fair reader, but I 
say only the truth when I say that no- 
where, either for love or money, could I 
get the promise of a photograph of my- 
self, under fifteen days. Now, as it was 
already the 18th of December, and my 
card fell due on New-Year’s day, a fort- 
night’s delay placed me in the physical 
impossibility of keeping my word. 

My best course was to quit the more 
aristocratic daily lounges, and try some 
less frequented neighbourhood, which 
possibly the fashionable epidemic had 
not yet attacked. With this hope I re- 
paired to the Palais Royal. Here again 
there was too much of a good thing— 
rows and rows of photographs, and 
photographers’ signboards stared at me 
from every corner. Like Yorick in 
search of a passenger from whom he 
might ask his way, I scanned the out- 
ward features of perhaps a dozen esta- 
blishments, without seeing aught that 
could influence my choice one way or 
the other. At last I perceived this N. B. 
attached to a photographer's name. 
“Up at the seventh story.” Eureka! 
cried I ; no danger of competition from 
the lame and asthmatic here,—and up I 
climbed. I was received by a lady. I 
took it as a good omen. Women are 
more easy and pleasant to deal with 
than men. ‘“ Madame,” said I, as soon 
as I could recover my breath, “I wish 
to have some cartes de visite done.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the lady, “how 
many do you...?” 

“ Excuse my interrupting you,” I con- 
tinued, in an unsteady tone, “but I 
should like to know how soon you can 
take my likeness,” 
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“Immediately, if it suits you—(I 
could have hugged the speaker to my 
bosom for these blessed words)—that 
is,” pursued she, “should the light 
serve, which I rather doubt—really, we 
have no afternoon. At all events, I 
will go and inquire of my husband.” 

Alas! the light, such light as it was, 
December light, you remember, did no 
longer serve. Such was the fiat with 
which the lady emerged from the glazed 
door of an adjoining closet, evidently 
the photographer's workshop. But, if I 
would return on the morrow about mid- 
day, I might. make sure of having my 
photograph taken. 

Upon this understanding we parted. 
It was half-past three when I reached 
home, and I had gone out at half-past 
eleven. This preparatory work had cost 
me four hours. I should have liked to 
ask my blonde to reckon up how many 
five minutes there are in four hours. 

I was punctual to my rendezvous, 
next morning. At three minutes to 
twelve by the time-piece of my photo- 
grapher (to be), I had taken up a posi- 
tion in the lilliputian waiting-room. I 
saw with infinite pleasure only a lady 
with two children here besides myself. 
So far all right. Allowing an hour and 
a half—I meant to be generous—for the 
sitting of my fair competitor, and her 
small fry—a half hour apiece—I stood 
a good chance of release by two o'clock. 

But 1 had reckoned without the per- 
son then actually being photographed, 
and this error I discovered to my cost 
when all the clocks of the Palais Royal 
struck one, without bringing any altera- 
tion in the status quo. My partner in 
misfortune and I exchanged now and 
then glances of condolence and uttered 
sympathetic sighs. To add to our dis- 
comfort, the supply of fuel in the stove 
had been long exhausted, and the tem- 
perature of the waiting-room was gra- 
dually sinking. 

“T am so cold, Mamma,” exclaimed 
the little boy. Maternal love prompted 
a violent attack on the bell, which 


’ 


brought about a crisis. An immediate - 


slamming of doors responded to the 
appeal of the bell, and in rushed simul- 


taneously the photographer, his wife, 
and her maid. A short explanation 
or remonstrance ensued, the practical 
upshot of which was that mother and 
children were introduced into the sancta 
sanctorum, and the maid relighted the 
stove, cramming it with coals, to make 
sure, I suppose, of not being called on 
again to perform that duty. 

Now this stove had a powerful draught, 
which set the coals in a blaze in no time ; 
and, the waiting-room being extremely 
small, as I said, it presently grew so 
hot and close, that before the end of 
half an hour I wished the stove had 
been left alone. I would have opened 
the single window, but in front of it 
stood a table loaded with casts, stereo- 
scopes, and other appurtenances of a 
photographer, which put it out of my 
power to reach the window. By way 
of diversion, I tried the small passage 
leading to the stairs, but it was so chilly, 
and I was in such a heat, that, afraid of 
catching cold, I was obliged to content 
myself with taking up a position as far 
from the hissing furnace as the lillipu- 
tian proportions of the room allowed, 
puffing and panting for release. 

It came at last, after forty-seven 
minutes’ endurance of this temporary 
purgatory. The mother and children de- 
parted, and I took their place in the 
atelier; a happy first moment that 
was, when my foot crossed the thresh- 
old. 

“Very poor light,” observed the 
artist, by way of salutation. “ Let us 
make the most of it as it is, by looking 
sharp,’ said 1 The man being appa- 
rently of my opinion, a few seconds were 
enough for him to suggest, and for me 
to assume a becoming attitude in front 
of the four cannon-like tubes which were 
to reproduce my respected person four 
times at once. ‘‘ We are going to begin 
—perfect immobility, if you please ; 
keep your eyes steadily on the handle 
of the door; there.” The operation 
began, and was done, or not done, in 
less than five minutes. So far my fair- 
haired lady was right. 

The operator then disappeared with 
the plate into his laboratory, I saluting 
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his exit with a volley of sneezes. The 
fact was, I had passed suddenly from 
the tropics to the arctic regions—the 
atelier being a sort of glass cage, open 
to all the winds of heaven, without a 
spark of fire. 1 hastened to don my 
overcoat, my hat, and comforter ; thus 
prepared for departure, I waited to hear 
the result of the operation. 

In course of time, the photographer 
re-appeared. “ Manqué,” said he, with 
a rueful face. “ Manqué,” was I going 
to repeat, in consternation, but the word 
was cut in two by another explosion of 
sneezes. “In all my experience I never 
saw such another abominable day for 
light,” exclaimed the photographer. 
“ However,” he added, “suppose we 
try again.” ‘Let us try again,” said I; 
“is there any reason against my keep- 
ing on my hat and greatcoat? I am 
half frozen.” “It would be a certain 
failure if I did so,” was the answer ; and 
so I had to part with my hat and upper 
garment, and sit in the draught unpro- 
tected. 

Had the sacrifice only availed! but, 
no, the second attempt was not more 
fortunate than the first. “It was enough 
to drive a man crazy,” declared the per- 
plexed artist, “all had come out beau- 
tifully, but no head! Useless to make 
any more attempts that day. Would 
I call again on the morrow, before noon.” 
Of course I would ; I had no choice but 
to do so. 

The loss of three hours, and the ac- 
quisition of a well-conditioned cold— 
such was the net balance of my second 
day’s trial. Really if ladies, stung by 
the mania of making collections of pho- 
tographs, knew to what they exposed 
their acquaintances, they would be a 
little more careful, thought I. 

Contrary to my anticipations, which 
were of the blackest, everything on the 
morrow went as smooth as oil, I had 
to wait comparatively but a short time ; 
the light was tolerably favourable, and 
the likeness—so, at least, averred the 
photographer—had come out capitally. 
He promised that my cartes de visite 
should be sent to me on the 26th (it 
was then the 20th); I left a card with 
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my address, and went home to nurse 
my cold in peace, thankful at heart at 
having got rid of my incubus on such 
easy terms. 

The 26th came and went; and so did 
the 27th ; and heaven knows how many 
more days might have come and gone 
without my giving a thought to the 
cartes de visite, for 1 happened to be very 
busy at that time, had not chance thrown 
me on the evening of the 28th in the 
way of my fair persecutress of the “ five 
minutes” at the house of a common 
friend. Of course, the sight of her 
would have been sufficient to recal to my 
mind my cartes de visite, even had she 
not chosen to remind me pointedly of 
my engagement, by playfully saying,— 

“Remember that I am your creditor, 
and a very unmerciful one.” 

I said, rather tartly, I hoped not to 
put her powers of endurance to too 
severe a test, it being one among my 
few virtues to pay my bills punctually, 
and bowed low. 

The first thing I did the next morning 
was to go and see after these blessed 
cards. 

“ Madam,” said I to the lady, in 
whom I had seen a benignant influence 
on my first visit to the Photographer of 
the Palais Royal, “as you have not kept 
your promise of sending me my cartes 
de visite, I have come for them myself.” 

“ Your cards, sir?” replied the lady, 
evidently perplexed ; “dear me, then 
you have not received my letter.” 

“T have received no letter,” said I. 

“Then you are ignorant of the acci- 
dent which has happened.” 

“* Accident ? what accident ?” cried I. 

“Perhaps Monsieur does not know 
that we use glass, as more sensitive to 
light than metal, though less safe. Well, 
your glass, I am pained to the heart to 
say, somehow or other, was thrown 
down, and shivered into atoms.” 

I was literally struck dumb by this 
unexpected catastrophe. I gave a deep 
groan. The lady econtinued,— 

“T did not lose a minute in writing 
to you. Iam sure I made no mistake, 


for” (fixing her eyes on me) “ you are 
Mr. Wolf, are you not?” 
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( Mr. Wolf !!!”) 

“You live in the Rue des trois 
Epées ?” 

(“ Rue des trois Epées ! ! ! ”) 

“T copied the address from the card 
you left us. Where has it got to?” 
searching among several which were 
stuck in the frame of the mirror. “ Ah! 
here it is ; I knew I was right.” 

I cast my eyes on the card she pre- 
sented to me, and read, “Mr. Wolf, 
Pedicure, 70, Rue des trois Epées.” It 
wanted but this. To have to begin 
ab ovo, and to pass for a Pedicure into 
the bargain ! 

The ‘tady was right; alas! the mistake 
was entirely my own. Let not this can- 
did admission, impartial reader, cool 
your sympathy in my behalf; for, had 
nobody asked for my likeness, I should 
have had no occasion to go to a photo- 
grapher ; and, if I had not gone to a pho- 
tographer, there would have been no ridi- 
culous, soul-vexing mistake. The fact 
was, as I explained to the lady, that I 
had a—I beg your pardon—a corn, 
which made me suffer martyrdom. One 
of my friends advised me to apply to 
an excellent pedicure, whose address he 
would send. He sent it; and, as my evil 
star would have it, his note, inclosing 
Mr. Wolf's card, was delivered to me 
by my concierge just as I was going out 
on my third photographic expedition of 
the 20th. I put the card into my waist- 
coat pocket, and inadvertently gave it to 
the photographer instead of one of my 
own. 

I had cause to be thankful that I was 
yet in time to repair my blunder. 

“Madam,” said I, with as much 
pathos as I could put in my voice, “I 
am pledged to give my carte de visite 
on New-Year’s day ; pray, madam, help 
me to do so. Name any price you think 
proper, but let me have my card.” 

“ My dear sir,” replied the lady, “ be 
convinced that I feel for you ; indeed I 
do ; but you ask an impossibility. We 
are literally sinking under the weight of 
work ; my husband is positively made 
ill by it. We had to refuse a good half 
of the applicants for cards, and—I would 
not own as much to anybody else, but 


really your situation distresses me—and 
even of those we have accepted, we shall 
be obliged to disappoint the greater 
number. Just take a peep into the 
waiting-room, will you? Full as an egg 
(and so it was). You see I speak the 
truth ; why should I not? It is our 
interest to please the public x 

I stopped her to ask if she could 
point out any other photographer with 
whom I might have a chance of success. 
She said that, short of a miracle, she 
believed I had no chance anywhere. 
And upon this hopeful assurance I took 
my leave. 

I had no particular reason to reckon 
on @ miracle in my favour; besides my 
time was too short to allow my wasting 
any particle of it in what I was fore- 
warned would be a useless search, A 
moment of reflection convinced me that 
there was but one course left for me to 
try. I beckoned to a cab, drove home, 
packed my carpet-bag, drove to the 
Strasburg Railway terminus, and took a 
ticket for Bar-le-Duc. 

Why for Bar-le-Duc? Because of all 
the places on this terraquean globe Bar- 
le-Duc was the only one where I had a 
fair prospect of having my photograph 
done,—in other words, because there 
resided at Bar-le-Duc a friend of mine, 
who was an amateur photographer, and 
on whose assistance, if alive and capable, 
I knew I could rely. 

You recollect the sort of weather 
which graced our latitude on the 29th 
December, 1860? If you don’t, I do; 
wind, hail, snow, rain, and frost. My 
journey was a most abominable one. 
Twice we were detained by the snow: 
we reached our destination three hours 
after our time: it was midnight; too 
late to go to my friend’s house, so I 
stopped at the first inn I came to—a 
most wretched hole it proved. Nothing 
hot to be had ; a bed icy cold ; and no 
sooner had I laid myself down than the 
fire went out, I groped in the dark (I had 
no matches with me) in search of a bell- 
rope ; I found none. I called out at the 
top of my voice,—my cries were unheard 
or unheeded. I could not shut my eyes 
for the cold. An icicle, as I had lain 
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down overnight, an icicle I got up in the 
morning,—a bleak, funereal morning. 
It was snowing as thick and fast as 
though it had not snowed all night. 
Roofs and streets looked as if strewed 
with white sheets. Bar-le-Duc might 
have sat for Tobolsk. 

If ever a man was surprised at the 
sight of another, it was my friend at sight 
of me. “Just like me,” he declared, 
“he never 1s 

I hastened to explain the cause and 
object of my present visit. 

“ But, my dear friend,” he objected, 
“ you could not have chosen a more un- 
favourable moment.” 

“Did I say that I had chosen it? A 
bit of straw driven by the wind is not 
more passive than I am in this affair.” 

“With the snow falling in this way,” 
he pursued, “no hope of doing apything 
tolerable.” 

“Tet it, then, be something intoler- 
able,” said I. 

“ Really, you are not ina fit condition 
to have your likeness taken ; you want 





rest. Go to the glass, and judge for 
yourself. You look like a ghost.” 


‘¢ Ghost or scarecrow, it does not mat- 
ter ; only for pity’ssaketake a photograph 
of me at once. 1 must be in Paris to- 
night; I have a paper to finish, and to 
send off by to-morrow’s post.” 

Satisfied that he had done all in his 
power to enforce the claims of Art, 
always foremost in his eyes, my friend, 
in spite of the snow still falling, and 
the false light, undertook with a good 
grace the task I demanded of him. It 
required all his skill and patience to 
bring it to a plausible conclusion. The 
likeness obtained after two hours’ hard 
work, bad as it was, he pronounced to 
be as good as could be hoped for under 
the circumstances. It was far from a 
flattering resemblance certainly, but for 
that I little cared. I should without 
fail receive a copy by post, on New 
Year’s-day. I might rely on his punc- 
tuality; thereupon, with heartfelt thanks, 
I departed. 

The same gentle influences which had 
accompanied me from Paris to Bar-le- 


Duc—snow, wind, cold, etc, etc.— 
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favoured my return to Paris. I reached 
home more dead than alive. I tried 
hard to finish the paper I had engaged 
should be forwarded on the morrow, but 
in vain; I had to send instead an 
apology, which brought me in due 
course a good blowing up from the dis- 
appointed editor—one of the many per- 
quisites of the trade. 

The next day—the last of the year— 
was, I sincerely believe, one of the most 
uncomfortable days of my life. Dire 
anxiety weighed on every hour of it. 
Do what I would, I could not bring my- 
self to believe that the card from Bar-le- 
Due would arrive on the morrow. 
Something must happen to it. What 
had occurred before might occur again ; 
nay, possibly it was quite in the ordinary 
course of photographic events that the 
plate or glass should break, or, if the pho- 
tograph was sent, it might be smashed 
by a railway accident, or the envelope 
containing it be dropped by some careless 
postman. Anything seemed more likely 
than that it should arrive safely. 

It did, though, to my inexpressible 
relief, and I hastened to carry it myself 
to its destination. The fair lady was 
from home; so I left it, carefully wrapped 
up, and addressed, with her concierge ; 
and then, for the first time for fourteen 
days, I breathed freely. 

In the evening I received the follow- 
ing note :— 

“T regret very much to have missed 
seeing you this morning. Thank you 
for your card. It does not entirely 
satisfy me. You know I am extremely 
particular about my photographs ; so do 
not be surprised should I ask you for 
the sacrifice of another five minutes. 
We will speak of that. Come and take 
a family dinner with us to-morrow, at 
half-past six. Mr. Paul, and Mme. 
Lorry, will be our only other guests. 
By the bye, they both think your like- 
ness good, and mean each of them to 
beg you for one. So, be amiable enough 
to bring some more of your cartes de 
visite with you. A demain 
Believe me, sans adieu. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
ty 


done. 


” 
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The perusal of this note threw me 
into despair. And so, all the wear and 
tear of mind and body, all my loss of 
time, all my disbursements, were to go 
for nothing! to leave me at the point 
from which I had started! the stone I 
had lifted in the sweat of my brow re- 
coiled on me! I took up the pen ab 
irato to say —what 1—anything but that 

I accepted the invitation—to say that I 
was ill, that I had been called away by 
a telegram, that—that—but of what 
avail any excuse? To procure me a 
respite of a week—say of a month, and 
then? Why, all the botheration would 
have to be gone through anew. No, 
ethere was nothing for it. To go and 
settle in the backwoods of America, or 
to take the world as it was, hobbies in- 
cluded, such was the dilemma which 


rose before me, clear and defined; there 
was no escape. It was for me to choose, 
I pondered long, pen in hand, and then 
wrote this answer :— 

“ Dear Madam,—I accept with thanks 
your kind invitation for to-morrow. 
I regret that my carte de visite does not 
meet with your approbation ; however, 
I am at your service for any number of 
experiments in the same line—in fact, 
until the result shall satisfy you. I am 
much flattered by the wish expressed by 
Mme. Lorry and Mr. Paul. I have 
written for an immediate supply of 
half-a-hundred copies of my card to 
meet the requests of my friends. 

“ Believe -me, dear Madame, 
“ Ever yours, sincerely obliged, 


“ ” 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THIRD YEAR. 


East returned to his regiment in a few 
days, and at the end of the month the 
gallant 101st embarked for India. Tom 
wrote several letters to the lieutenant, 
inclosing notes to Harry with gleanings 
of news from Englebourn, where his 
escape on the night of the riot had been 
a nine-days’ wonder, and, now that he 
was fairly “listed” and out of the way, 
public opinion was beginning to turn in 
his favour. In due course a letter 
arrived from the lieutenant, dated Cape 
Town, giving a prosperous account of 
the voyage so far. East did not say 
much about “ your convict,” as he still 
insisted on calling Harry; but the little 
he did say was very satisfactory, and 
Tom sent off this part of the letter to 
Katie, to whom he had confided the 
whole story, entreating her to make the 
best use of it in the interests of the 
young soldier. And, after this out-of- 
the-way beginning, he settled down into 
the usual routine of his Oxford life. 


The change in his opinions and objects 
of interest brought him now into more 
intimate relations with a set of whom he 
had as yet seen little. For want of a 
better name, we may call them “the party 
of progress.” At their parties, instead 
of practical jokes, and boisterous mirth, 
and talk of boats, and bats, and guns, 
and horses, the highest and deepest 
questions of morals, and politics, and 
metaphysics, were discussed, and dis- 
cussed with a freshness and enthusiasm 
which is apt to wear off when doing has 
to take the place of talking, but has a 
strange charm of its own while it lasts, 
and is looked back to with loving regret 
by those for whom it is no longer a pos- 
sibility. 

With this set Tom soon fraternized, 
and drank in many new ideas, and took 
to himself also many new crotchets be- 
sides those with which he was already 
weighted. Almost all his new acquaint- 
ance were Liberal in politics, but a few 
only were ready to go all lengths with 
him. They were all Union men, and 
Tom, of course, followed the fashion, and 
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soon propounded theories in that insti- 
tution which gained him the name of 
Chartist Brown. 

There was a strong mixture of self- 
conceit in it all. He had.a kind of idea 
that he had discovered something which 
it was creditable to have discovered, and 
that it was a very fine thing to have all 
these feelings for, and sympathies with, 
the masses, and to believe in democracy, 
and glorious humanity, and a good time 
coming, and I know not what other big 
matters. And, although it startled and 
pained him at first to hear himself called 
ugly names, which he had hated and de- 
spised from his youth up, and to know 
that many of his old acquaintance looked 
upon him, not simply as a madman, but 
as a madman with snobbish proclivities ; 
yet, when the first plunge was over, there 
was a good deal on the other hand which 
tickled his vanity, and was far from 
being unpleasant. 

To do him justice, however, the dis- 
agreeables were such that, had there not 
been some genuine belief at the bottom, 
he would certainly have been headed 
back very speedily into the fold of poli- 
tical and social orthodoxy. As it was, 
amidst the cloud of sophisms, and plati- 
tudes, anid big one-sided ideas half-mas- 
tered, which filled his thoughts and over- 
flowed in his talk, there was growing in 
him and taking firmer hold on him daily 
a true and broad sympathy for men as 
men, and especially for poor men as 
poor men, and a righteous and burning 
hatred against alllaws, customs, or notions, 
which, according to his light, either were 
or seemed to be setting aside, or putting 
anything else in the place of, or above 
the man. It was with him the natural 
outgrowth of the child’s and boy’s train- 
ing (though his father would have been 
much astonished to be told so), and the 
instincts of those early days were now 
getting rapidly set into habits and faiths, 
and becoming a part of himself. 

In this stage of his life, as in so many 
former ones, Tom got great help from his 
intercourse with Hardy, now the rising 
tutor of the college. Hardy was travel- 
ling much the same road himself as our 
hero, but was somewhat further on, and 
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had come into it from a different country, 
and through quite other obstacles. Their 
early lives had been so different ; and, 
both by nature and from long and severe 
self-restraint and discipline, Hardy was 
much the less impetuous and demonstra- 
tive of the two. He did not rush out, 
therefore (as Tom was too much inclined 
to do), the moment he had seized hold 
of the end of a new idea which he felt 
to be good for him and what he wanted, 
and brandish it in the face of all comers, 
and think himself a traitor to the truth 
if he wasn’t trying to make everybody he 
met with eat it. Hardy, on the contrary, 
would test his new idea, and turn it over, 
and prove it as far as he could, and try 
to get hold of the whole of it, and ruth- 
lessly strip off any tinsel or rose-pink 
sentiment with which it might happen 
to be connected. 

Often and often did Tom suffer under 
this severe method, and rebel against it, 
and accuse his friend, both to his face 
and in his own secret thoughts, of cold- 
ness, and want of faith, and all manner 
of other sins of omission and commission. 
In the end, however, he generally came 
round, with more or less of rebellion, 
according to the severity of the treat- 
ment, and acknowledged that, when 
Hardy brought him down from riding 
the high horse, it was not without good 
reason, and that the dust in which he 
was rolled was always most wholesome 
dust. 

For instance, there was no phrase 
more frequently in the mouths of the 
party of progress than “ the good cause.” 
It was a fine big-sounding phrase, which 
could be used with great effect in pero- 
rations of speeches at the Union, and was 
sufficiently indefinite to be easily de- 
fended from ordinary attacks, while it 
saved him who used it the trouble of 
ascertaining accurately for himself or 
settling for his hearers what it really 
did mean. But, however satisfactory it 
might be before promiscuous audiences, 
and so long as vehement assertion or 
declaration was all that was required to 
uphold it, this same “ good cause” was 
liable to come to much grief when it had 
to get itself defined. Hardy was parti- 
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eularly given to persecution on this sub- 
ject, when he could get Tom, and, per- 
haps, one or two others, in a quiet room 
by themselves, While professing the 
utmost sympathy for “the good cause,” 
and a hope as strong as theirs that all 
its enemies might find themselves sus- 
pended to lamp-posts as soon as possible, 
he would pursue it into corners from 
which escape was most difficult, asking 
it and its supporters what it exactly was, 
and driving them from one cloud-land 
to another, and from “‘the good cause” 
to the “ people’s cause,” “the cause of 
labour,” and other like troublesome 
definitions, until the great idea seemed 
to have no shape or existence any longer 
even in their own brains. 

But Hardy’s persecution, provoking as 
it was for the time, never went to the 
undermining of any real conviction in 
the minds of his juniors, or the shaking 
of anything which did not need shaking, 
but only helped them to clear their ideas 
and brains as to what they were talking 
and thinking about, and gave them 
glimpses—soon clouded over again, but 
most useful, nevertheless—of the truth, 
that there were a good many knotty 
questions to be solved before a man could 
be quite sure that he had found out the 
way to set the world thoroughly to 
rights, and heal all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. 

Hardy treated another of his friend's 
most favourite notions even with less re- 
spect than this one of “the good cause.” 
Democracy, that “universal demo- 
cracy,” which their favourite author had 
recently declared to be “an inevitable 
fact of the days in which we live,” was, 
perhaps, on the whole the pet idea of the 
small section of liberal young Oxford, 
with whom Tom was now hand and 
glove. They lost no opportunity of 
worshipping it, and doing battle for it ; 
and, indeed, did most of them very 
truly believe that that state of the world 
which this universal democracy was to 
bring about, and which was coming nd 
man could say how soon, was to be in fact 
that age of peace and goodwill which 
men had dreamt of in all times, when 
the lion should lie down with the kid, 


and nation should not vex nation any 
more. 

After hearing something to this effect 
from Tom on several occasions, Hardy 
cunningly lured him to his rooms on the 
pretence of talking over the prospects of 
the boat elub, and then, having seated 
him by the fire, which he himself pro- 
ceeded to assault gently with the poker, 
propounded suddenly to him the ques- 
tion, 

“Brown, I should like to know what 
you mean by ‘democracy?’ ” 

Tom at once saw the trap into which 
he had fallen, and made several efforts to 
break away, but unsuccessfully ; and, 
being seated to a cup of tea, and allowed 
to smoke, was then and there grievously 
oppressed, and mangled, and sat upon, 
by his oldest and best friend. He took 
his ground carefully, and propounded 
only what he felt sure that Hardy him- 
self would at once accept,—what no man 
of any worth could possibly take excep- 
tion to. He meant much more, he said, 
than this, but for the present purpose it 
would be enough for him to say that, 
whatever else it might mean, democracy 
in his mouth always meant that every 
man should have a share in the govern- 
ment of his country. 

Hardy, seeming to acquiesce, and 
making a sudden change in the subject 
of their talk, decoyed his innocent guest 
away from the thought of democracy for 
a few minutes, by holding up to him the 
flag of hero-worship, in which worship 
Tom was, of course, a sedulous believer. 
Then, having involved him in most 
difficult country, his persecutor opened 
fire upon him from masked batteries of 
the most deadly kind, the guns being 
all from the armoury of his own prc 
phets. ' 

“You long for the rule of the ables 
man, everywhere, at all times? To find 
your ablest man, and then give him 
power, and obey him—that you hold to 
be about the highest act of wisdom which 
a nation can be capable of?” 

“Yes; and you know you opelieve 
that too, Hardy, just as firmly as I do.” 

“T hope so. But then, how about 
our universal democracy, and every man 
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having a share in the government of his 
country?” 

Tom felt that his flank was turned; in 
fact, the contrast of his two beliefs had 
. never struck him vividly before, and he 
was consequently much confused. But 
Hardy went on tapping a big coal gently 
with the poker, and gave him time to 
recover himself and collect his thoughts. 

“TI don’t mean, of course, that every 
man is to have an actual share in the 
government,” he said at last. 

“But every man is somehow to have 
a share; and, if not an actual one, I 
can’t see what the proposition comes 
to.” ' 

“T call it having a share in the go- 
vernment when a man has a share in 
saying who shall govern him.” 

“Well, you'll own that’s a very dif- 
ferent thing. But, let’s see; will that 
find our wisest governor for us—letting 
all the foolishest men in the nation have 
a say as to who he is to be?” 

“Come now, Hardy; I’ve heard you 
say that you are for manhood suffrage.” 

“That's another question ; you let in 
another idea there; at present we are 
considering whether the vox populi is 
the best test for finding your best man. 
I'm afraid all history is against you.” 

“That's a good joke. Now, there I 
defy you, Hardy.” 

“ Begin at the beginning, then, and 
let us see.” 

“IT suppose you'll say, then, that the 
Egyptian and Babylonian empires were 
better than the little Jewish republic.” 

“ Republic! well, let that pass. But 
I never heard that the Jews elected 
Moses, or any of the judges.” 

“ Well, never mind the Jews; they’re 
an exceptional case: you can’t argue 
from them.” 

“T don’t admit that. 
the contrary. But go on.” 

“ Well, then, what do you say to the 
glorious Greek republics, with Athens 
at the head of them?” 

“T say that no nation ever treated 
their best men so badly. I see I must 
put on a lecture in Aristophanes for 
your special benefit. Vain, irritable, 
shallow, suspicious old Demus, with his 


I believe just 
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two oboli in his cheek, and doubting 
only between Cleon and the sausage- 
seller, which he shall choose for his 
wisest man—not to govern, but to 
serve his whims and caprices. You 
must call another witness, I think.” 

“ But that’s a caricature.” 

“Take the picture, then, out of Thu- 
cydides, Plato, Xenophon, how you will, 
and where you will—you won’t mend 
the matter much. You shouldn’t go so 
fast, Brown ; you won’t mind my saying 
so, 1 know. You don’t get clear in your 
own mind before you pitch in to every 
one who comes across you, and so do 
your own side (which I admit is often 
the right one) more harm than good.” 

Tom couldn't stand being put down 
so summarily, and fought over the 
ground from one country to another, 
from Rome to the United States, with 
all the arguments he could muster, but 
with little success. That unfortunate 
first admission of his, he felt it through- 
out like a mill-stone round his neck, 
and could not help admitting to himself, 
when he left, that there was a good 
deal in Hardy’s concluding remark,— 
“You'll find it rather a tough business 
to get your ‘universal democracy,’ and 
‘government by the wisest,’ to pull 
togetlfer in one coach.” 

Notwithstanding all such occasional 
reverses and cold baths, however, Tom 
went on strengthening himself in his 
new opinions, and maintaining them 
with ail the zeal of a convert. The 
shelves of his bookcase, and the walls 
of his rooms, soon began to show signs 
of the change which was taking place in 
his ways of looking at men and things. 
Hitherto a framed engraving of George 
Ill. had hung over his mantel-piece ; 
but early in this, his third year, the 
frame had disappeared for a few days, 
and when it reappeared, the solemn 
face of John Milton looked out from it, 
while the honest monarch had retired 
into a portfolio. A fac-simile of Magna 
Charta soon displaced a large coloured 
print of “ A Day with the Pycheley ;” 
and soon afterwards the death-warrant 
of Charles I. with its grim and resolute 
rows of signatures and seals, appeared on 
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the wall in a place of honour, in the 
neighbourhood of Milton. 

Squire Brown was passing through 
Oxford, and paid his son a visit soon 
after this last arrangement had been 
completed. He dined in hall, at the 
high table, being still a member of the 
college, and afterwards came with Hardy 
to Tom’s rooms to have a quiet glass of 
wine, and spend the evening with his 
son and a few of his friends, who had 
been asked to meet “ the governor.” 

Tom had a struggle with himself 
whether he should not remove the 
death-warrant into his bedroom for the 
evening, and had actually taken it down 
with this view; but in the end he 
could not stomach such a backsliding, 
and so restored it to its place. “I have 
never concealed my opinions from my 
father,” he thought, “though I don’t 
think he quite knows what they are. 
But if he doesn’t, he ought, and the 
sooner the better. I should be a sneak 
to try to hide them. I know he won't 
like it, but he is always just and fair, 
and will make allowances. At any rate 
up it goes again.” 

And so he re-hung the death-warrant, 
but with the devout secret hope that 
his father might not see it. 

The wine-party went off admirably. 
The men were nice, gentlemanly, intelli- 
gent fellows ; and the squire, who had 
been carefully planted by Tom with his 
back to the death-warrant, enjoyed him- 
self very much. At last they all went, 
except Hardy; and now the nervous 
time approached. For a short time 
longer the three sat at the wine-table, 
while the squire enlarged upon the 
great improvement in young men, and 
the habits of the University, especially 
in the matter of drinking. Tom had 
only opened three bottles of port. In 
his time the men would have drunk 
certainly not less than a bottle a man ; 
and other like remarks he made, as he 
sipped his coffee, and then, pushing 
back his chair, said, “Well, Tom, 
hadn’t your servant better clear away, 
and then we can draw round the fire, 
and have a talk.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to take a turn 





while he is clearing? There’s the Mar- 
tyrs’ Memorial you haven’t seen.” 

“No, thank you. I know the place 
well enough. I don’t come to walk 
about in the dark. We sha’n’t be in 
your man’s way.” 

And so Tom’s scout came in to clear 
away, took out the extra leaves of his 
table, put on the cloth, and laid tea, 
During these operations Mr. Brown was 
standing with his back to the fire, look- 
ing about him as he talked : when there 
was more space to move in, he began to 
walk up and down, and very soon took 
to remarking the furniture and arrange- 
ments of the room. One after another 
the pictures came under his notice,— 
most of them escaped without comment, 
the squire simply pausing a moment, 
and then taking up his walk again. 
Magna Charta drew forth his hearty 
approval. It was a capital notion to 
hang such things on your walls, instead 
of bad prints of steeple-chases, or trash 
of that sort. ‘‘ Ah, here’s something else 
of the same kind. Why, Tom, what's 
this?” said the squire, as he paused 
before the death-warrant. There was a 
moment or two of dead silence, while 
the squire’s eye ran down the names, 
from Jo: Bradshaw to Miles Corbet ; and 
then he turned, and came and sat down 
opposite to his son. Tom expected his 
father to be vexed, but was not the 
least prepared for the tone of pain, and 
sorrow, and anger, in which he first en- 
quired, and then remonstrated. 

For some time past the squire and 
his son had not felt so comfortable 
together as of old. Mr. Brown had been 
annoyed by much that Tom had done in 
the case of Harry Winburn, though he 
did not know all. There had sprung up a 
barrier somehow or other between them, 
neither of them knew how. They had 
often felt embarrassed at being left alone 
together during the last year, and found 
that there were certain topics which 
they could not talk upon, which they 
avoided by mutual consent. Every now 
and then the constraint and embarrass- 
ment fell off for a short time, for at 
bottom they loved and appreciated one 
another heartily ; but the divergences in 
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their thoughts and habits had become 
very serious, and seemed likely to in- 
crease rather than not. They felt keenly 
the chasm between the two generations ; 
as they looked at one another from the 
opposite banks, each in his secret heart 
blamed the other in great measure for 
that which was the fault of neither. 
Mixed with the longings which each 
felt for a better understanding was 
enough of reserve and indignation to 
prevent them from coming to it. The 
discovery of their differences was too 
recent, and they were too much alike in 
character and temper for either to make 
large enough allowances for, or to be 
really tolerant of, the other. 

This was the first occasion on which 
they had come to out-spoken and serious 
difference; and, though the collision had 
been exceedingly painful to both, yet, 
when they parted for the night, it was 
with a feeling of relief that the ice had 
been thoroughly broken. Before his 
father left the room, Tom had torn the 
facsimile of the death-warrant out of its 
frame, and put it in the fire, protesting, 
however, at the same time, that, though 
“he did this out of deference to his 
father, and was deeply grieved at having 
given him pain, he could not and would 
not give up his honest convictions, or 
pretend that they were changed, or even 
shaken.” 

The squire walked back to his hotel 
deeply moved. Whocan wonder? He was 
a man full of living and vehement con- 
victions. One of his early recollections 
had been the arrival,in England of the 
news of the beheading of Louis XVI. 
and the doings of the reign of terror. 
He had been bred in the times when it 
was held impossible for a gentleman or 
a Christian to hold such views as his 
son had been maintaining, and, like 
many of the noblest Englishmen of his 
time, had gone with and accepted the 
ereed of the day. 

Tom remained behind, dejected and 


melancholy ; now accusing his father of 


injustice and bigotry, now longing to go 
after him, and give up everything. What 
were all his opinions and convictions 
compared witii- his father’s confidence 
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and love? At breakfast the next morn- 
ing, however, after each of them had 
had time for thinking over what had 
passed, they met with acordiality which 
was as pleasant to each as it was un- 
looked for; and from this visit of his 
father to him at Oxford Tom dated a 
new and more satisfactory epoch in their 
intercourse. 

The fact had begun to dawn on the 
squire that the world had changed a 
good deal since his time. He saw that 
young men were much improved in some 
ways, and acknowledged the fact heartily ; 
on the other hand, they had taken up 
with a lot of new notions which he could 
not understand, and thought mischiev- 
ous and bad. Perhaps Tom might get 
over them as he got to be older and 
wiser, and in the meantime he must take 
the evil with the good. At any rate he 
was too fair a man to try to dragoon his 
son out of anything which he really 
believed. Tom on his part gratefully 
accepted the change in his father’s man- 
ner, and took all means of showing his 
gratitude by consulting and talking 
freely to him on such subjects as they 
could agree upon, which were nume- 
rous, keeping in the back-ground the 
questions which had provoked painful 
discussions between them. By degrees 
these even could be tenderly approached ; 
and, now that they were approached in 
a different spirit, the honest beliefs of 
the father and son no longer looked so 
monstrous to one another, the hard and 
sharp outlines began to wear off, and the 
views of eachof them to be modified. 
Thus, bit by bit, by a slow but sure pro- 
cess, a better understanding than ever 
was re-established between them. 

This beginning of a better state of 
things in his relations with his father 
consoled Tom for many other matters 
that seemed to go wrong with him, and 
was a constant bit of bright sky to turn 
to when the rest of his horizon looked 
dark and dreary, as it did often enough. 

For it proved a very trying year to 
him, this his third and last year at the 
University ; a year full of large dreams 
and small performances, of unfulfilled 
hopes, and struggles to set himself right, 
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ending ever more surely in failure and 
disappointment. The common pursuits 
of the place had lost their freshness, and 
with it much of their charm. He was 
beginning to feel himself in a cage, and 
to beat against the bars of it. 

Often, in spite of all his natural hope- 
fulness, his heart seemed to sicken and 
turn cold, without any apparent reason ; 
his old pursuits palled on him, and he 
scarcely cared to turn to new ones. What 
was it that made life so blank to him at 
these times? How was it that he could 
not keep the spirit within him alive and 
warm ? 

It was easier to’ ask such questions 
than to get an answer. Was it not this 
place he was living in, and the ways of 
it? No, for the place and its ways were 
the same as ever, and his own way of 
life in it better than ever before. Was 
it the want of sight or tidings of Mary ? 
Sometimes he thought so, and then cast 
the thought away as treason. His love 
for her was ever sinking deeper into 
him, and raising and purifying him. 
Light and strength and life came from 
that source ; craven weariness and cold- 
ness of heart, come from whence they 
might, were not from that quarter. But, 
precious as his love was to him, and deeply 
as it affected his whole life, he felt that 
there must be something beyond it—that 
its full satisfaction would not be enough 
for him. The bed was too narrow fora 
man to stretch himself on. What he 
was in search of must underlie and em- 
brace his human love, and support it. 
Beyond and above all private and per- 
sonal desires and hopes and longings he 
was conscious of a restless craving and 
feeling about after something which he 
could not grasp, and yet which was not 
avoiding him, which seemed to be myste- 
riously laying hold of him and surround- 
ing him. 

The routine of chapels, and lectures, 
and reading for degree, boating, cricket- 
ing, Union-debating—all well enough in 
their way—left this vacuum unfilled. 
There was a great outer visible world, 


the problems and puzzles of which were. 


rising before him and haunting him more 
and more ; and a great inner and invisible 


world opening round him in awful depth. 
He seemed to be standing on the brink 
of each—now, shivering and helpless, 
feeling like an atom about to be whirled 
into tie great flood and carried he knew 
not where—nowy ready to plunge in and 
take his part, full of hope, and belief 
that he was meant to buffet in the 
strength of a man with the seen and the 
unseen, and to be subdued by neither. 

In such a year as this a bit of steady, 
bright, blue sky was 4 boon beyond all 
price, and so he felt it to be. And it 
was not only with his father that Tom 
regained lost ground in this year. He 
was in a state of mind in which he could 
not bear to neglect or lose any particle 
of human sympathy, and so he turned 
to old friendships, and revived the corre- 
spondence with several of his old school- 
fellows, and particularly with Arthur, to 
the great delight of the latter, who had 
mourned bitterly over the few half-yearly 
lines, all he had got from Tom of late, in 
answer to his own letters, which had 
themselves, under the weight of neglect, 
gradually dwindled down to mere formal 
matters. A specimen of the later cor- 
respondence may fitly close the chap- 
ter :-— 

“ St. Ambrose. 

“ Dear GeorpiE,—I can hardly pardon 
you for having gone to Cambridge, 
though you have got a Trinity scholar- 
ship—which I suppose is, on the whole, 
quite as good a thing as anything of the 
sort you could have got up here. I had 
so looked forward to having you here 
though, and now I feel that we shall 
probably scarcely ever meet. You will 
go your way and I mine ; and one alters 
so quickly, and gets into such strange 
new grooves, that, unless one sees a man 
about once a week at least, you may be 
just like strangers when you are thrown 
together again. If you had come up 
here it would have been all right, and we 
should have gone on all through life 
as we were when I left school, and 
as I know we should be again in no 
time if you had come here. But now 
who can tell? 

“What makes me think so much 
of this is a visit of a few days that East 
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paid me just before his regiment went 
to India. I feel that if he hadn’t done it, 
and we had not met till he came back— 
years hence perhaps—we should never 
have been to one another what we shall 
be now. The break would have been 
too great. Now it’s all right. You 
would have so liked to see the old fellow 
grown into a man, but nota bit altered— 
just the quiet, old way, pooh poohing you, 
and pretending to care for nothing, but 
ready to cut the nose off his face, or go 
through fire and water for you at a 
pinch if you'll only let him go his own 
way about it, and have his grumble, and 
say that he does it all from the worst 
possible motives. 

“But we must try not to lose hold of 
one another, Geordie. It would be a 
bitter day to me if I thought anything 
of the kind could ever happen again. 
We must write more to one another. 
I’ve been awfully lazy, I know, about it 
for this last year and more ; but then I 
always thought you would be coming up 
here, and so that it didn’t matter much. 
But now I will turn over a new leaf, 
and write to you about ‘my secret 
thoughts, my works and ways ;’ and you 
must do it too. If we can only tide over 
the next year or two we shall get into 
plain sailing, and I suppose it will all 
go right then. At least, I can’t believe 
that one is likely to have many such up- 
and-down years in one’s life as the last 
two. If one is, goodness knows where 
I shall end. You know the outline of 
what has happenedto mefrom my letters, 
and the talks we have had in my flying 
visits to the old school ; but you haven’t 
a notion of the troubles of mind I’ve 
been in, and the changes I’ve gone 
through. I can hardly believe it myself 
when I look back. However, I’m quite 
sure I have got on; that’s my great 
comfort. It is a strange blind sort of 
world, that’s a fact, with lots of blind 
alleys, down which you go blundering in 
the fog after some seedy gas-light, which 
you take for the sun till you run against 
the wall at the end, and find out that 
the light is a gas-light, and that there’s 
no thoroughfare. But for all that one does 
get on. You get to know the sun’s light 
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better and better, and to keep out of the 
blind alleys; and I am surer and surer 
every day, that there’s always sunlight 
enough for every honest fellow—though 
I didn’t think so a few months back— 
and a good sound road under his feet, 
if he will only step out on it. 

“Talking of blind alleys puts me in 
mind of your last. Aren’t you going 
down a blind alley, or something worse ? 
There’s no wall to bring you up, that I 
can see, down the turn you've taken ; 
and then, what’s the practical use of it 
all? What good would you do to your- 
self, or any one else, if you could get 
to the end of it? I ¢an’t for the life of 
me fancy, I confess, what you think 
will come of speculating about necessity 
and free will. I only know that I can 
hold out my hand before me, and can 
move it to the right or left, despite of 
all powers in heaven or earth. As I sit 
here writing to you I can let into my 
heart, and give the reins to, all sorts of 
devils’ passions, or to the spirit of God. 
Well, that’s enough for me. I know it 
of myself, and I believe you know it of 
yourself, and everybody knows it of 
themselves or himself; and why you 
can’t be satisfied with that, passes my 
comprehension. As if one hasn’t got 
puzzles enough, and bothers enough, 
under one’s nose, without going a-field 
after a lot of metaphysical quibbles. 
No, ’m wrong,—not going a-field,— 
anything one has to go a-field for is all 
right. What a fellow meets outside 
himself he isn’t responsible for, and 
must do the best he can with. But to 
go on for ever looking inside of onesself, 
and groping about amongst one’s own 
sensations, and ideas, and whimsies of 
one kind and another, I can’t conceive a 
poorer line of business than that. Don’t 
you get into it now, that’s a dear boy. 

“‘ Very likely you'll tell me you can’t 
help it; that every one has his own 
difficulties, and must fight them out, 
and that mine are one sort, and yours 
another. Well, perhaps you may be 
right. I hope I’m getting to know that 
my plummet isn’t to measure all the 
world. But it does seem a pity that men 
shouldn’t be thinking about how to cure 
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some of the wrongs which poor dear old 
England is pretty near dying of, instead of 
taking the edge off their brains, and 
nding all their steam in speculating 
about all kinds of things, which wouldn’t 
make any poor man in the world—or 
rich one either, for that matter—a bit 
better off, if they were all found out, 
and settled to-morrow. But here I am 
at the end of my paper. Don’t be angry 
at my jobation ; but write me a long 
answer of your own free will, and be- 

lieve me ever affectionately yours, 
"7 2” 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
AFTERNOON VISITORS. 


Miss Mary Porter was sitting alone in 
the front drawing-room of her father’s 
house, in Belgravia, on the afternoon of 
a summer's day in this same year. Two 
years and more have passed over her 
head since we first met her, and she 
may be a thought more sedate and better 
dressed, but there is no other change to 
be noticed in her. The room was for 
the most part much like other rooms in 
that quarter of the world. There were 
few luxuries in the way of furniture 
which fallen man can desire which were 
not to be found there ; but, over and 
above this, there was an elegance in the 
arrangement of all the nick-nacks and 
ornaments, and an appropriateness and 
good taste in the placing of every piece 
of furniture and vase of flowers, which 
showed that a higher order of mind than 
the upholsterer’s or housemaid’s was con- 
stantly overlooking and working there. 
Everything seemed to be in its exact 
place, in the best place which could 
have been thought of for it, and to be 
the best thing which could have been 
thought of for the place ; and yet this 
perfection did not strike you particularly 
at first, or surprise you in any way, but 
sank into you gradually, so that, until 
you forced yourself to consider the mat- 
ter, you could not in the least say why 
the room had such a very pleasant effect 
on you. 

The young lady to whom this charm 
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was chiefly owing was sitting by a buhl 
work-table, on which lay her embroidery 
and a book. She was reading a letter, 
which seemed deeply to interest her ;_ 
for she did not hear the voice of the 
butler, who had just opened the door 
and disturbed her solitude, until he 
had repeated for the second time, “ Mr. 
Smith.” Then Mary jumped up, and, 
hastily folding her letter, put it into her 
pocket. She was rather provoked at 
having allowed herself to be caught 
there alone by afternoon visitors, and 
with the servants for having let any one 
in; nevertheless, she welcomed Mr. 
Smith with a cordiality of manner which 
perhaps rather more than represented 
her real feelings, and, with a “let mam- 
ma know,” to the butler, set to work to 
entertain her visitor. She would have 
had no difficulty in doing this under 
ordinary circumstances, as all that Mr. 
Smith wanted was a good listener. He 
was a somewhat heavy and garrulous 
old gentleman, with many imaginary, 
and a few real troubles, the constant 
contemplation of which served to oc- 
cupy the whole of his own time, and as 
much of his friends’ as he could get 
them to give him. But scarcely had he 
settled himself comfortably in an easy 
chair opposite to his victim, when the 
butler entered again, and announced 
“Mr. St. Cloud.” 

Mary was now no longer at her ease, 
Her manner of receiving her new visitor 
was constrained ; and yet it was clear 
that he was on easy terms in the house. 
She asked the butler where his mistress. 
was, and heard with vexation that sho. 
had gone out, but was expected home: 
almost immediately. Charging him to 
let her mother know the moment she 
returned, Mary turned to her unwelcome 
task, and sat herself down again with 
such resignation as she was capable of 
at the moment. The conduct of her 
visitors was by no means calculated to 
restore her composure, or make her com- 
fortable between them. She was sure 
that they knew one another ; but neither 
of them would speak to the other. There 
the two sat on, each resolutely bent on 
tiring the other out ; the elder crooning 
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on to her in an undertone, and ignor- 
ing the younger, who in his turn put on 
an air of serene unconsciousness of the 
presence of his senior, and gazed about 
the room, and watched Mary, making 
occasional remarks to her as if no one 
else were present. On and on they sat, 
her ‘only comfort being the hope that 
neither of them would have the con- 
science to stay on after the departure of 
the other. 

Between them Mary was driven to her 
wits’ end, and looked for her mother or 
for some new visitor to come to her help, 
as Wellington looked for the Prussians 
on the afternoon of June 18th. At last 
youth and insolence prevailed, and Mr. 
Smith rose to go. Mary got up too, and 
after his departure remained standing, 
in hopes that her other visitor would 
take the hint and follow the good ex- 
ample. But St. Cloud had not the 
least intention of moving. 

“Really, your good-nature is quite 
astonishing, Miss Porter,” he said, lean- 
ing forwards with his elbows on his 
knees, and following the pattern of one 
of the flowers on the carpet with his 
cane, which gave him the opportunity of 
showing his delicately gloved hand to 
advantage. 

“ Indeed, why do you think so?” she 
asked, taking up her embroidery, and 
pretending to begin working. 

“ Have I not good reason, after sitting 
this half hourand seeing you enduring old 
Smith—the greatest bore in London? 
I don’t believe there are three houses 
where the servants dare let him in. It 
would be as much as their places were 
worth. No porter could hope for a 
character who let him in twice in the 
season.” 

“ Poor Mr. Smith,” said Mary, smil- 
ing. “ But you know we have no porter, 
and,” she suddenly checked herself, and 
added gravely, “ he is an old friend, and 
papa and mamma like him.” 

‘‘ But the wearisomeness of his griev- 
ances ! Those three sons in the Plungers, 
and their eternal scrapes! How you 
could manage to keep a civil face! It 
was a masterpiece of polite patience.” 

“Indeed, Iam very sorry for his trou- 
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bles. I wonder where mamma can be ? 
We are going to drive. Shall you be in 
the Park? I think it must be time for 
me to dress.” 

“T hope not. It is so seldom that I 
see you except in crowded rooms. Can 
you wonder that I should value such a 
chance as this ?” 

“Were you at the new opera last 
night?” asked Mary, carefully avoiding 
his eye, and sticking to her work, but 
searcely able to conceal her nervousness 
and discomfort. 

“Yes, I was there ; but” 

“ Oh, do tell me about it, then; I hear 
it was a great success.” 

“Another time. We can talk of the 
opera anywhere. Let me speak now of 
something else. You must have seen, 
Miss Porter” 

“ How can you think I will talk of 
anything till you have told me about 
the opera ?” interrupted Mary, rapidly 
and nervously. ‘“ Was Grisi very fine ? 
The chief part was composed for her, 
was it not ? and dear old Lablache ”—— 

“T will tell you all about it presently 
if you will let me, in five minutes’ time 
—TI only ask for five minutes ” 

“Five minutes! Oh no, not five 
seconds. I must hear about the new 
opera before I will listen to a word of 
anything else.” 

“Tndeed, Miss Porter, you must 
pardon me for disobeying. But I may 
not have such a chance as this again for 
months.” 

With which prelude he drew his chair 
towards hers, and Mary was just trying 
to make up her mind to jump up and 
run right out of the room, when the 
door opened, and the butler walked -in 
with a card on a waiter. Mary had never 
felt so relieved in her life, and could 
have hugged the solemn old domestic 
when he said, presenting the card to her, 

“The gentleman asked if Mrs. or 
you were in, Miss, and told me to bring 
it up, and find whether you would see 
him on business. A clergyman, I think, 











Miss. He’s waiting in the hall.” 
“Oh yes, know. Of course. Yes, 
say I will see him directly. I mean, 


ask him to come up now.” 
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“ Shall I show him into the library, 
Miss?” 

“No, no; in here; do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, Miss,” replied the butler, with 
a deprecatory look at St. Cloud, as much 
as to say, “ You see I can’t help it,” in 
answer to his impatient telegraphic 
signals. St. Cloud had been very 
liberal to the Porters’ servants. 

Mary’s confidence had all come back. 
Relief was at hand. She could trust 
herself to hold St. Cloud at bay now, as 
it could not be for more than a few 
minutes. When she turned to him the 
nervousness had quite gone out of her 
manner, and she spoke in her old 
tone again, as she laid her embroidery 
aside. 

“ How lucky that you should be here 
Look ; I think you must be acquainted,” 
she said, holding out the card which the 
butler had given her to St. Cloud. 

He took it mechanically, and looked 
at it, and then crushed it in his hand, 
and was going to speak. She prevented 
him. 

“T was right, ’'m sure. You do know 
him?” 

“T didn’t see the name,” he said, 
almost fiercely. 

“The name on the card which I gave 
you just now !—Mr. Gray. He is curate 
in one of the poor Westminster districts. 
You must remember him, for he was of 
your college. He was at Oxford with 
you. I made his acquaintance at the 
Commemoration. He will be so glad to 
meet an old friend.” 

St. Cloud was too much provoked to 
answer ; and the next moment the door 
opened, and the butler announced Mr. 
Gray. 

Gray came into the room timidly, 
carrying his head a little down as usual, 
and glancing uncomfortably about in the 
manner which used to make Drysdale 
say that he always looked as though he 


had just been robbing a hen-roost. | 


Mary went forward to meet him, holding 
out her hand cordially. 

“T am so glad to see you,” she said. 
“How kind of you to call when you 
are so busy! Mamma will be here di- 


rectly. I think you must remember 
Mr. St. Cloud, Mr. Gray?” 

St. Cloud’s patience was now quite 
gone. He drew himself up, making the 
slightest possible inclination towards 
Gray, and then, without taking any 
further notice of him, turned to Mary 
with a look which he meant to be full 
of pitying admiration for her, and con- 
tempt of her visitor ; but, as she would 
not look at him, it was thrown away. 
So he made his bow and stalked out of 
the room, angrily debating with himself, 
as he went down the stairs, whether she 
could have understood him. He was so 
fully convinced of the sacrifice which a 
man in his position was making in pay- 
ing serious attentions to a girl with little 
fortune and no connexion, that he soon 
consoled himself in the belief that her 
embarrassment only arose from shyness, 
and that the moment he could explain 
himself she would be his obedient and 
grateful servant. Meantime Mary sat 
down opposite to the curate, and listened 
to him as he unfolded his errand awk- 
wardly enough. An execution was 
threatened in the house of a poor strug- 
gling widow, whom Mrs. Porter had 
employed to do needlework occasionally, 
and who was behind with her rent 
through sickness. He was afraid that 
her things would be taken and sold in 
the morning, unless she could borrow 
two sovereigns. He had so many claims 
on him that he could not lend her the 
money himself, and so had come out to 
see what he could do amongst those who 
knew her. : 

By the time Gray had arrived at the 
end of his story, Mary had made up her 
mind—not without a little struggle—to 
sacrifice the greater part of what was 
left of her quarter’s allowance. After 
all, it would only be wearing cleaned 
gloves instead of new ones, and giving 
up her new riding-hat till next quarter. 
So she jumped up, and said gaily, “ Is 
that all, Mr. Gray? I have the money, 
and I will lend it her with pleasure. I 
will fetch it directly.” She tripped 
off to her room, and soon came back 
with the money; and just then the 
butler came in with tea, and Mary asked 
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Mr. Gray to take some. He looked tired, 
she said, and, if he would wait a little 
time, he would see her mother, who 
would be sure to do something more for 
the poor woman. 

Gray had got up to leave, and was 
standing, hat in hand, ready to go. He 
was in the habit of reckoning with him- 
self strictly for every minute of his day, 
and was never quite satisfied with him- 
self unless he was doing the most dis- 
agreeable thing which circumstances for 
the time being allowed him to do. But 
greater and stronger men than Gray, 
from Adam downwards, have yielded to 
the temptation before which he now 
succumbed. He looked out of the 
corners of his eyes; and there was 
something so fresh and bright in the 
picture of the dainty little tea-service 
and the young lady behind it, the tea 
which she was beginning to pour out 
smelt so refreshing, and her hand and 
figure looked so pretty in the operation, 
that, with a sigh to departing resolution, 
he gave in, put his hat on the floor, and 
sat down opposite to the tempter. 

Gray took a cup of tea, and then 
another. He thought he had never 
tasted anything so good. The delicious 
rich cream, and the tempting plate of 
bread and butter, were too much for 
him. He fairly gave way, and resigned 
himself to physical enjoyment, and 
sipped his tea, and looked over his cup 
at Mary, sitting there bright and kind, 
and ready to go on pouring out for him 
to any extent. It seemed to him as if 
an atmosphere of light and joy sur- 
rounded her, within the circle of which 
he was sitting and absorbing. Tea was 
the only stimulant that Gray ever took, 
and he had more need of it than usual, 
for he had given away the chop, which 
was his ordinary dinner, to a starving 
woman. He was faint with fasting and 
the bad air of the hovels in which he 
had been spending his morning. The 
elegance of the room, the smell of the 
flowers, the charm of ‘companionship 
with a young woman of his own rank, 
and the contrast of the whole to his 
common way of life, carried him away, 
and hopes and thoughts began to creep 
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into his head to which he had long been 
a stranger. Mary did her very best to 
make his visit pleasant to him. She had 
a great respect for the self-denying life 
which she knew he was leading ; and the 
nervousness and shyness of his manners 
were of a kind, which, instead of in- 
fecting her, gave her confidence, and 
made her feel quite at her ease with 
him. She was so grateful to him for 
having delivered her out of her recent 
embarrassment, that she was more than 
usually kind in her manner. 

She saw how he was enjoying himself, 
and thought what good it must do him 
to forget his usual occupations for a 
short time. So she talked positive 
gossip to him, asked his opinion on 
riding-habits, and very soon was telling 
him the plot of a new novel which she 
had just been reading, with an anima- 
tion and playfulness which would have 
warmed the heart of an anchorite. For 
a short quarter of an hour Gray resigned 
himself; but at the end of that time he 
became suddenly and painfully conscious 
of what he was doing, and stopped him- 
self short in the middle of an altogether 
worldly compliment, which he detected 
himself in the act of paying to his too 
fascinating young hostess. He felt that 
retreat was his only chance, and so 
grasped his hat again, and rose with 
a deep sigh, and a sudden change of 
manner which alarmed Mary. 

“My dear Mr. Gray,” she said, 
anxiously, “ I hope you are not ill?” 

“No, not the least, thank you. But 
—but—in short, I must go to my work. 
I ought to apologize, indeed, for having 
stayed so long.” 

“Oh, you have not been here more 
than twenty minutes. Pray stay, and 
see mamma ; she must be in directly.” 

“Thank you; you are very kind. I 
should like it very much, but indeed I 
cannot.” 

Mary felt that it would be no kind- 
ness to press it further, and so rose her- 
self, and held out her hand. Gray took 
it, and it is not quite certain to this day 
whether he did not press it in that fare- 
well shake more than was absolutely 
necessary. If he did, we may be quite 
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sure that he administered exemplary 
punishment to himself afterwards for so 
doing. He would gladly have left now, 
but his over sensitive conscience forbade 
it. He had forgotten his office, he 
thought, hitherto, but there was time 
yet not to be altogether false to it. So 
he looked grave and shy again, and 
said,— 

“You will not be offended with me, 
Miss Porter, if I speak to you as a 
clergyman.” 

Mary was a little disconcerted, but 
answered almost immediately,— 

“Oh, no. Pray say anything which 
you think you ought to say.” 

“Tam afraid there must be a great 
tcmptation in living always in beautiful 
rooms like this, with no one but pros- 
perous people. Do you not think so?” 

“But one cannot help it. Surely, 
Mr. Gray, you do not think it can be 
wrong ?” 

“No, not wrong. But it must be 
very trying. It must be very necessary 
to do something to lessen the tempta- 
tion of such a life.” 

“T do not understand you. What 
could one do ?” 

“Might you not take up some work 
which would not be pleasant, such as 
visiting the poor ?” 

“T should be very glad ; but we do 
not know any poor people in London.” 

“There are very miserable districts 
near here.” 

“ Yes, and papa and mamma are very 
kind, I know, in helping whenever they 
can hear of a proper case. But it is so 
different from the country. There it is 
so easy and pleasant to go into the 
cottages where every one knows you, 
and most of the people work for papa, 
and one is sure of being welcomed, and 
that nobody will be rude. But here I 
should be afraid. It would seem so im- 
pertinent to go to people’s houses of 
whom one knows nothing. I should 
never know what to say.” 

“ Tt is not easy or pleasant duty which 
is the best for us. Great cities could 
never be evangelized, Miss Porter, if ali 
ladies thought as you do.” 

“TI think, Mr. Gray,” said Mary, 
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rather nettled, “that every one has not 
the gift of lecturing the poor, and setting 
them right ; and, if they have not, they 
had better not try to do it. And as for 
all the rest, there is plenty of the same 
kind of work to be done, I believe, 
amongst the people of one’s own class.” 

“You are joking, Miss Porter.” 

“No, I am not joking at all. I believe 
that rich people are quite as unhappy as 
poor. Their troubles are not the same, 
of course, and are generally of their own 
making. But troubles of the mind are 
worse, surely, than troubles of the 
body ? ” 

“‘Certainly ; and it is the highest 
work of the ministry to deal with 
spiritual trials. But, you will pardon 
me for saying that I cannot think this 
is the proper work for—for—” 

“ For me, you would say. We must 
be speaking of quite different things, I 
am sure. I only mean that I can listen 
to the troubles and grievances of any one 
who likes to talk of them to me, and try 
to comfort them a little, and to make 
things look brighter, and to keep cheer- 
ful. It is not easy always even to do 
this.” 

“Tt is not, indeed. But would it not 
be easier if you could do as I suggest ? 
Going out of one’s own class, and trying 
to care for and to help the poor, braces 
the mind more than anything else.” 

“You ought to know my cousin 
Katie,” said Mary, glad to make a diver- 
sion ; “that is just what she would say. 
Indeed, I think you must have seen her 
at Oxford ; did you not ?” 

“T believe I had the honour of meet- 
ing her at the rooms of a friend. I 
think he said she was also a cousin of 
his.” 

“Mr. Brown, you mean? Yes; did 
you know him ?” 

“Oh, yes. You will think it strange, 
as we are so very unlike; but I knew 
him better than I knew almost any 
one.” 

“Poor Katie is very anxious about 
him. I hope you thought well of him. 


- You do not think he is likely to go very 


wrong ?” 
“No, indeed. I could wish he were 
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sounder on Church questions, but that 
may come. Do you know that he is in 
London ?” 

“T had heard so.” . 

“He has been several times to my 
schools. He used to help me at Oxford, 
and has a capital way with the boys.” 

At this moment the clock on the 
mantel-piece struck a quarter. The 
sound touched some chord in Gray 
which made him grasp his hat again, 
and prepare for another attempt to get 
away. 

“T hope you will pardon—.” He 
pulled himself up short, in the fear lest 
he were going again to be false (as he 
deemed it) to his calling, and stood the 
picture of nervous discomfort. 

Mary came to his relief. “I am sorry 
you must go, Mr. Gray,” she said; “I 
should so like to have tulked to you 
more about Oxford. You will call again 
soon, I hope?” 

At which last speech Gray, casting an 
imploring glance at her, muttered some- 
thing which she could not catch, and 
fled from the room. 

Mary stood looking dreamily out of 
the window for a few minutes, till the 
entrance of her mother roused her, and 
she turned to pour out a cup of tea for 
her. 

“Tt is cold, mamma dear; do let me 
make some fresh.” 

“No, thank you, dear; this will do 
very well,” said Mrs. Porter; and she 
took off her bennet and sipped the cold 
tea. Mary watched her silently for a 
minute, and then, taking the letter she 
had been reading, out of her pocket, 
said, 

“T have a letter from Katie, mamma.” 

Mrs. Porter took the letter and read 
it; and, as Mary still watched, she saw a 
puzzled look coming over her mother’s 
face. Mrs. Porter finished the letter, 
and then looked stealthily at Mary, who 
on her side was now busily engaged in 
putting up the tea-things. 

“It is very embarrassing,” said Mrs. 
Porter. 

“What, mamma ?” 

“Oh, of course, my dear, I mean 
Katie’s telling us of her cousin’s being 
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in London, and sending us his address—” 
and then she paused. 

‘Why, mamma ?” 

“ Your papa will have to make up his 
mind whether he will ask him to the 
house. Katie would surely never have 
told him that she has written.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Brown were so very 
kind. It would seem so strange, so un- 
grateful, not even to ask him.” 

“T am afraid he is not the sort of 
young man—in short, I must speak to 
your papa.” 

Mrs. Porter looked hard at her daugh- 
ter, who was still busied with the tea- 
things. She had risen, bonnet in hand, 
to leave the room; but now changed 
her mind, and, crossing to her daughter, 
put her arm round her neck. Mary 
looked up steadily into her eyes, then 
blushed slightly, and said quietly, 

“* No, mamma ; indeed, it is not as you 
think.” 

Her mother stooped and kissed her, 
and left the room, telling her to get 
dressed, as the carriage would be round 
in a few minutes. 

Her trials for the day were not over. 
She could see by their manner at dinner 
that her father and mother had been 
talking about her. Her father took her 
to a ball in the evening, where they met 
St. Cloud, who fastened himself to them. 
She was dancing a quadrille, and her 
father stood near her, talking confiden- 
tially to St. Cloud. In the intervals of 
the dance scraps of their conversation 
reached her. 

“You knew him, then, at Oxford ?” 

“Yes, very slightly.” 

“T should like to ask you now, asa 
friend—.” Here Mary’s partner re- 
minded her that she ought to be dancing. 
When she had returned to her place 
again she heard— 

“You think, then, that it was a bad 
business ?” 

“Tt was notorious in the college. We 
never had any doubt on the subject.” 

“My niece has told Mrs. Porter that 
there really was nothing wrong in it.” 

“Indeed? Iam happy to hear it.” 

“T should like to think well of him, 
as he is a connexion of my wife. In 
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other respects, now—” Here again she 
was carried away by the dance, and, when 
she returned, caught the end of a sen- 
tence of St. Cloud’s, “ You will consider 
what I have said in confidence.” 

“Certainly,” answered Mr. Porter ; 
“and I am exceedingly obliged to you ;” 
and then the dance was over, and Mary 
returned to her father’s side. She had 
never enjoyed a ball less than this, and 
persuaded her father to leave early, 
which he was delighted to do. 

When she reached her ownroom Mary 
took off her wreath and ornaments, and 
then sat down and fell into a brown 
study, which lasted for some time. At 
last she roused herself with a sigh, and 
thought she had never had so tiring a 
day, though she could hardly tell why, 
and felt half inclined to have a good cry, 
if she could only have made up her 
mind what about. However, being a 
sensible young woman, she resisted the 
temptation, and, hardly taking the trou- 
ble to roll up her hair, went to bed 
and slept soundly. 

Mr. Porter found his wife sitting up 
for him; they were evidently both full 
of the same subject. 

“Well, dear?” she said, as he entered 
the room. 

Mr. Porter put down his candle, and 
shook his head. 
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“You don’t think Katie can be right 

then? She must have capital opportu- 

nities of judging, you know, dear.” 

“But she is no judge. What can a 
girl like Katie know about such things ?” 

“Well, dear, do you know I really 

cannot think there was anything ve 
wrong, though I did think so at first, T 
own.” 
“ But I find that his character was 
bad—decidedly bad—always. Young 
St. Cloud didn’t like to say much to me ; 
which was natural, of course, Young 
men never like to betray one another ; 
but I could see what he thought. He is 
a right-minded young man, and very 
agreeable.” 

“T do not take to him very much.” 

“ His connexions and prospects, too, 
are capital. I sometimes think he has a 
fancy for Mary. Haven’t you remarked 
it?” 

“Yes, dear. But as to the other mat- 
ter? Shall you ask him here?” 

“Well, dear, I do not think there is 
any need. He is only in town, I sup- 
pose, for a short time, and it is not at all 
likely that we should know where he is, 

ou see.” 

“ But if he should call ?” 

“Of course then we must be civil. 
We can consider then what is to be 
done.” 


To be continued. 
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THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


“Gop have mercy upon the poor fellows 
at sea!” Household words, these, in 


English homes, however far inland they 


may be, and although near them the 
blue sea may have no better representa- 


tive than a sedge-choked river or canal, - 


along which slow barges urge a lazy 
way. When the storm-wrack darkens 
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the sky, and gales are abroad, seaward 
fly the sympathies of English hearts, 
and the prayer is uttered with, perhaps, 
a special reference to some loved and 
absent sailor, It is those, however, 
who live. on the sea-coast, and watch 
the struggle going on in all its terri- 
ble reality—now welcoming ashore, ; as 
wrested from death, some rescued sailor, 
now mourning over those who. haye 
found a sudden grave almost within call 
of land—that learn truly to realize the 
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fearfulness of the strife, and to find an 
answer to the moanings of the gale in 
the prayer, “God have mercy upon the 
poor fellows at sea!” 

This lesson is perhaps more fully learnt 
at Ramsgate than at any other part of the 
coast. Four-fifths of the whole shipping 
trade of London pass within two or 
three miles of the place ; between fifty 
and a hundred sail are often in sight at 
once,—pretty picture enough on a sunny 
day, or when a good wholesome breeze 
is bowling along; but anxious, withal, 
when the clouds are gathering, and you 
see the fleet making the best of its way 
to find shelter in the Downs, and a 
south-westerly gale moans up, and the 
last of the fleet are caught by it, and 
have to anchor in exposed places, and 
you watch them riding heavily, making 
bad weather of it—the seas, every now 
and then, flying over them. If it is 
winter-time, and the weather stormy, 
the harbour fills with vessels ; tide after 
tide brings them in, till they may num- 
ber two or three hundred,—many of 
them brought in disabled, bulwarks 
washed away, masts over the side, bows 
stove in, or leaky, having been in colli- 
sion, touched the ground, or been struck 
by asea. The harbour is then an irresist- 
ible attraction tothe residents; the veriest 
landsmen grow excited, and make daily 
pilgrimages to the piers, to see how the 
vessels under repairs are getting on, or 
what new disasters have occurred. 

But it is at night-time especially that 
one’s thoughts take a more solemn and 
anxious turn. As you settle down by the 
fireside for a quiet evening, you remem- 
ber the ugly appearance the sky had 
some two or three hours before, when 
you were at the end of the pier. You felt 
that mischief was brewing ; gusts of wind 
swept by ; and you looked down upon a 
white raging sea. The Downs anchorage 
was full of shipping ; some few vessels 
had parted their cables, and had to run 
for it, while a lugger or two staggered 
out with anchors and chains to supply 
them ; others made for the harbour,—. 
you almost shuddered as you looked 
down upon them from the pier, and saw 
them in the grasp of the sea, rolling 
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and plunging, with the waves surging 
over their bows. Another moment’s 
battle with the tide ;—you heard the 
orders shouted out, you saw the men 
rushing to obey them,—the pilot steady 
at the wheel,—and you could scarce for- 
bear a cheer as ship after ship shot by 
the pier head, and found refuge in the 
harbour. Altogether it was a wild, ex- 
citing scene, and you cannot shake off 
the effect ; you shut your book, and listen 
to the storm. The wind rushes and 
moans by; a minute before it was raging 
over the sea. The muffled roaring sound 
you hear is that of the waves breaking 
at the base of the cliff. You get restless, 
and go to the window, peer out into the 
dark night, and watch with anxious, it 
may be nervous, thoughts the bright 
lights of the Light Vessels, which 
guard the Goodwin Sands—sands so 
fatal that, when the graves give up 
their dead, few churchyards shall render 
such an account as theirs in number, 
and also that they entomb the brave 
and strong—men who a few hours 
before were reckless and merry, ready to 
laugh at the thoughts of death—who, 
if homeward bound, were full of joy, as 
they seemed already to stand upon the 
thresholds of their homes; or by whom, 
if outward bound, the kisses of their 
wives, which seemed still to linger on 
their cheeks, and the soft clasping arms 
of their little ones, which still seemed to 
hang about their necks, were only to 
be forgotten in the few hours of terrible 
life-struggle with the storm, and then 
keenly again remembered in the last 
gasping moments, ere the Goodwin 
Sands should find them a grave almost 
within the shadows of their homes! 
Saddened with these thoughts, you turn 
again to your book, but scarcely to read. 
A sudden noise brings you to your feet! 
What was it? An open shutter or door, 
caught and banged to by the wind ; or 
the report of a gun? It sounded woe- 
fully like the latter! You hurry to the 
window, and anxiously watch the light 
vessels, Suddenly from one of them up 
shoots a stream of light. They have fired 
a rocket ; and the gun, and the rocket, 
five minutes after, form the signal that 
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a vessel is on the sands, and in need of 
immediate assistance. You remember 
watching the breakers on the sands 
during the day, as they rose and fell 
like fitful volumes of white eddying 
smoke, breaking up the clear line of 
the horizon, and tracing the sands in 
broken, leaping, broad outlines of foam. 
And you realize the sad fact that, amid 
those terrible breakers, somewhere out 
in the darkness, within four or five 
miles of you, near that bright light, 
there are twenty or fifty—you know not 
how many—of your fellow-creatures, 
struggling for’their lives. “Ah!” you 
say, as the storm-blast rushes by, “if 
this gale lasts a few hours, and there is 
no rescue, the morning may be calm, 
and the sea then smooth as a lake; but 
nothing of either ship, or crew, shall we 
see.” But, thank God! there will be a 
rescue. You know that already brave 
hearts have determined to attempt it ; 
that strong, ready hands are even now 
at work, in cool, quick preparation ; 
that, almost before you could battle your 
way against the tempest down to the 
pier-head, the steamer and life-boat will 
have fought their way out into the storm 
and darkness upon their errand of mercy. 
“God have mercy upon the poor fellows 
at sea—upon the shipwrecked, upon 
the brave rescuers!” is the prayer that 
finds a deep utterance from your heart 
during the wakeful minutes of the 
anxious night; and, as you fall asleep, 
visions of the scenes going on so near, 
mingle with your dreams, and startle 
you again to watchfulness and prayer. 

We go back to the 26th of November, 
1857, and select the events of that night 
for our narrative because, perhaps, never 
before, or since, did men and boat live 
through such perils as the Ramsgate 
life-boat crew then encountered; and 
because, moreover, they seem well to 
illustrate the dangers connected with 
the lifeboat service on the Goodwin 
Sands. 

The day in question had been very 
threatening throughout ; it was blowing 
very fresh, with occasional squalls, from 
the east-north-east, and a heavy sea run- 
ning. At high tide the sea broke over 
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the east pier. As the waves beat upon 
it, and dashed over in clouds of foam, 
it looked from the cliff like a heavy 
battery of guns in full play. The boat- 
men had been on the look-out all day, 
but there were no signs of their services 
being required. Still they hung about 
the pier till long after dark. At last 
many were straggling home, leaving 
only those who were to watch during 
the night, when suddenly some thought 
they saw a flash of light. A few 
seconds of doubt, and the boom of the 
gun decided the point. At once there 
was a rush for the life-boat. She was 
moored in the stream about thirty 
yards from the pier. In a few minutes 
she was alongside. Her crew was 
already more than made up. Some had 
put off to her in wherries ; others had 
sprung in when she was within jumping 
distance of the steps. She was over- 
manned ; and the two last on board had 
to turn out. In the meantime a rocket 
had been fired from the light vessel. 
Many had been on the look-out for it, 
that they might decide beyond all doubt 
which of the three light vessels it was 
that had signalled. It proved to be the 
North Sand Head vessel. The cork 
jackets were thrown into the boat ; the 
men were in their places, and all ready for 
a start in a comparatively few minutes. 
They had not been less active in the 
steamer, the Aid. Immediately upon the 
first signal her shrill steam whistle re- 
sounded through the harbour, calling on 
board those of her crew who were on 
shore ; and her steam, which is always 
kept up, was got to its full power, and in 
less than half-an-hour from the firing of 
the gun, she steamed gallantly out of the 
harbour, with the life-boat in tow. As 
she went out, a rocket streamed up from 
the Pier Head. It was the answer to the 
light vessel, and told that the assistance 
—— was on its way. a 

ff they went, ploughing their way 
through a heavy cross sea, which often 
swept completely over the boat. The tide 
was running strongly, and the wind in 


‘ their teeth ; it was hard work breasting 


both sea and wind in such a tide and gale; 
but they bravely set to their work, and 
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gradually made head-way. They steered 
for the Goodwin, and, having got as 
near to the breakers as they dared take 
the steamer, worked their way through 
a heavy head sea along the edge of the 
Sands, on the look-out for the vessel in 
distress. At last they make her out in 
the- darkness, and, as they approach, 
find two Broadstairs luggers, the Dread- 
nought and Petrel, riding at anchor out- 
side the sand. These had heard the 
signal, and, the strung easterly gale being 
in their favour, had soon run down to the 
neighbourhood of the wreck. On making 
to the vessel, the new comers find her to 
be a fine-looking brig, almost high and 
dry on the sands. Her masts and rigging 
are all right; the moon, which has broken 
through the clouds, shines upon her 
clean new copper; and, so far, she seems 
to have received but little damage. 
Efforts have already been made for 
her relief. The Dreadnought lugger had 
brought with her a small twenty-feet life- 
boat. The “Little” Dreadnought and this 
boat, with her crew of five hands, has 
succeeded in getting alongside the brig. 
The steamer slips the hawser of the 
life-boat, and anchors almost abreast 
of the vessel, with about sixty fathom of 
chain out. There is a heavy rolling sea 
—but much less than there has been, 
as the tide has gone down considerably. 
The life-boat makes in for the brig; car- 
ries on through the surf and breakers ; 
and, when within about forty fathoms of 
the vessel, lowers her sails, throws the 
anchor overboard, and veers alongside. 
The captain and some of the men remain 
in the boat, to fend her off from the 
sides of the vessel; for the tide, although 
it is shallow water, runs like a sluice, 
and it requires great care to prevent the 
boat getting her side stove in against the 
vessel,. The restof hercrewclimbon board 
the brig. . Her captain had, until then, 
hoped to get her off at the next tide, 
and had. refused the assistance of the 
Broadstairs men. But now he begins 
to realize the danger of his position, and 
is very glad to accept the assistance 
offered. One of his crew speaks a little 
English ; and, through him, he employs 
the crew of the life-boat, and the 
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others, to try and get his vessel off the 
sands. 

The Goodwin is a quicksand, and, as 
such, terribly fatal to vessels that get 
upon it. At low tide a large portion of 
it is dry, and is then hard and firm, and 
can be walked upon for four or five 
miles; but, as the water flows over any 
portion of it, that part becomes, as the 
sailors say, all alive—soft, and quick, and 
ready to suck in anything. that lodges 
upon it. Suppose the vessel to run bow 
on, with a falling tide, and where the 
sand shelves, or is steep. The water 
leaves the bow, and the sand there gets 
hard; the water still flows under the 
stern, and there the sand remains soft ; 
down the stern sinks, lower and lower; 
the vessel soon breaks her back, or works 
herself almost upright on her stern; as 
the tide flows she fills with water, works 
deeper and deeper into the sand, until 
at high tide she is completely buried, or 
only her topmasts are to be seen above 
water. Other vessels, if the sea is heavy, 
begin to beat heavily, and soon break up. 
Lifted up on the swell of a huge wave, 
as it breaks and flies from under them 
in surf, they crash down with their 
whole weight upon the sands, and are 
soon in pieces ; or the broken hull fills 
with water, rolls, and lifts, and works, 
until it has made a deep bed in the 
sands, in which it is soon buried —so that 
many vessels have run upon the sands 
in the early night, and scarcely a vestige 
of them was to be seen in the morning. 
By way of illustration, let me tell what 
happened one dark stormy night in 
January, 1857, a few months before the 
events now being related. 

The harbour steam-tug Aid, and the 
life-boat, had been out early in the day, 
trying to get to the Northern Belle, a 
fine American barque, which was ashore 
not far from Kingsgate ; but the force 
of the gale and tide was so tremendous 
that they could not make way, and were 
driven back to Ramsgate, there to wait 
until the tide turned, or the wind mode- 
rated.. About two in the morning, 
while getting ready for another attempt 
to reach the Northern Belle, rockets were 
fired from one of the Goodwin Light 
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vessels, showing that some ship was in 
distress there. They hastened at once 
to afford assistance, and got to the edge 
of the Sands shortly after three. Up 
and down they cruised, but could see 
no signs of any vessel. They waited 
till morning's light, and then saw the 
one mast of a steamer standing out of 
the water. They made towards it ; but 
there were no signs of life, and no 
wreck to which a human being could 
cling. Almost immediately upon strik- 
ing, the vessel, as they concluded, must 
have broken up, sunk, and become 
buried in the quicksand. Away, then, 
for the Northern Belle! Scarcely is the 
word given, when the captain of the Aid 
sees a large life-buoy floating near. “Ease 
her,” he cries; and the way of the steamer 
slacks. “God knows but what that buoy 
may be of use to some of us.” The 
helmsman steers for it. A man makes 
a hasty dart at it with a boat-hook, 
misses it, and starts back appalled from 
a vision of staring eyes, and matted hair, 
and wildly-tossed arms. They shout to 
the life-boat crew, and they in turn 
steer for the life-buoy ; the bowman 
grasps at it, catches it, but cannot lift it 
in. His cry of horror brings others to 
help him ; they lift the buoy and bring 
to the surface three dead bodies that are 
tied to it by spun yarn round their 
waists. Slowly and carefully, one by 
one, the crew lift them on board and 
lay them out under the sail. 

The Violet passenger steamer had left 
Ostend about eleven at night ; about two 
in the morning she got on the Goodwin 
Sands ; a little after three, there was no 
one left on board to answer the signals 
of the steam-boat and show their posi- 
tion ; at seven, there was nothing to be 
seen of her but the one mast, the life- 
buoy, and the three corpses sleeping 
their long, last sleep under the life-boat 
sail, Such are the Goodwin Sands ! 


CHAPTER IL 
THE WRECK ABANDONED, AND THE LIFE- 
BOAT DESPAIRED OF. 


Tue boatmen, as soon as they get on 
board the brig, find her in a very peril- 


ous position, but have hopes of getting 
her off ;—at all events, they will try hard 
for it. She is a fine, new, and strongly- 
built Portuguese brig, belonging to Lis- 
bon, and bound from Newcastle to Rio, 
with coals and iron. Her crew consists of 
the captain, the mate, ten men, and a boy. 

She is head on to the sand; but the 
sand does not shelve much, and her keel 
is pretty even. The wind is blowing still 
very strong, and right astern ; the tide 
is on the turn, and will flow quickly. 
There is no time to be lost; the first 
effort must be to prevent her driving 
further on the sand. With this ob- 
ject the boatmen get an anchor out 
astern as quickly as possible ; they rig 
out tackles on the foreyard, and hoist 
the bower anchor on deck, slew the yard 
round, and get the anchor as far aft.as 
they can ; they then shift the tackles to 
the main-yard, and lift the anchor well 
to the stern, shackle the chain cable on, 
get it all clear for running out, try the 
pumps to see that they work, and then 
wait until the tide makes sufficiently to 
enable the steamer, which draws six 
feet, to approach nearer. They hope 
the steamer will be able to back close 
enough to them to get a rope fastened 
to the flues of the anchor, and then 
drag the anchor out, and drop it about 
one hundred fathoms astern of the 
vessel. All hands will then go to the 
windlass, keep a strain upon the cable, 
and heave with a will each time the brig 
lifts—the steamer towing hard all the 
time with a hundred and twenty fathoms 
of nine-inch cable out. By these means 
they expect to work the brig gradually 
off the Sands. 

But they soon lose all hope of doing 
this. It is about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; the moon has gone down ; heavy 
showers of rain fall ; it is pitch dark, and 
very squally ; the gale is evidently fresh- 
ening up again ; a heavy swell comes up 
before the wind, and, as the tide flows 
under the brig, she begins to work very 
much. She lifts and thumps down upon 
the sands with shocks that make the 


- masts tremble and the decks gape open. 


The boatmen begin to fear the worst. 
The life-boat is alongside, seven hands 
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in her. She is afloat in the basin the 
brig has worked in the sands, and it 
requires all the efforts of the men on 
board to prevent her getting stove in. 
The tide still flows, the wind still rising, 
and the brig workiug with increasing 
violence. As she rolls and careers over 
on her bilge, she threatens to fall upon 
and crush the life-boat. The captain of 
the boat hails the men on deck to come 
on board the boat, and get away from 
the side of the vessel. The boatmen try 
and explain the danger to the Portu- 
guese ; but they will not understand. 
Hail after hail comes from the boat, for 
every moment increases the peril ; but 
the Portuguese captain still refuses to 
leave his vessel. Any moment may be 
too late; the boatmen are almost 
ready to try and force the Portuguese 
over the side, but cannot persuade 
them to stir; and so, as they will not 
desert them, they also wait on. Sud- 
denly a loud, sharp, crack, like a blast 
of thunder, peals through the ship. 
The boatmen jump on the gunwale, 
ready to spring for the life-boat—for she 
may be breaking in half. No; but one of 
her large timbers has snapt like a pipe- 
stem, and others will soon follow. The 
Portuguese crew make a rush to get 
what things they can on deck; alto- 
gether they fill eight chests with their 
traps. These are quickly lowered into 
the life-boat. Her captain does not 
much like having her hampered with so 
much baggage, butcannot refuse the poor 
fellows at least a chance of saving their 
kit. The surf flies over the brig, and 
boils up all around her. The life-boat 
is deluged with spray, and her lights are 
washed out ; the vessel lifts and thumps, 
and rolls with the force of wind and sea. 
Time after time the sound of her break- 
ing timbers is heard ; at each heave she 
wrenches and groans, and cracks in all 
directions; she is breaking up fast. 
Quick, my men, quick! for your lives, 
quick! The boy is handed into the 
boat; the Portuguese sailors follow ; the 
boatmen spring in after them; and the 
brig is abandoned. 

We have said that it.was about one 
o'clock in the morning when the squalls 
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came on, with heavy rain and thick 
darkness. The steamer was still at 
anchor, waiting for water to enable her 
to get nearer the brig. But, as the gale 
freshens, there is a dangerous broken sea, 
and the steamer begins to pitch very 
heavily. She paddles gently ahead to 
ease her cable ; but it is soon evident 
that, if they are to get their anchor up at 
all, they must make haste about it. They 
heave it up, and lay to for the life-boat. 
The sea comes on so quickly that the 
Dreadnought lugger is almost swamped 
at her anchor, and has to cut her cable 
without attempting to get it in, and 
make before the gale for Ramsgate. 
The Petrel lugger springs her mast, 
which is secured with difficulty; and she, 
too, makes the best of her way for the 
harbour. The wind increases ; the gale 
is again at its height, and a fearful sea 
running. Wave after wave breaks over 
the steamer and sweeps her deck ; but 
she is a splendid boat, strongly built and 
powerful ; and her captain and crew are 
well used to rough work. Head to wind, 
and steaming half-power, she holds her 
own against the wind, and keeps, as far 
as they can judge, still in the neighbour- 
hood of the wreck. Of it, and the life- 
boat, they can see nothing. Time passes 
on, and they get anxious. The wreck 
must have been abandoned before this ! 
Is the boat swamped, or stove, and all 
lost? They signalize to it again and 
again, but in vain ; they cruise up and 
down upon the very edge of the sand, 
hoping to fall in with it. Now they 
make in one direction, and now in 
another, as the roaring of the storm now 
and again shapes itself into cries of 
distress to their straining senses, or a 
darker shadow on the sea deludes them 
into the hope that at last they have 
found the lost boat. All hands are on 
the look-out, and greatly excited. The 
storm is terrible in the extreme; 
but they forget their own peril and 
hardships in. their great, great fears 
for the safety of their comrades, 
The anxiety becomes insupportable. 


Through the thick darkness the bright 
light of the Gud/ light-vessel shines out 
With a faint hope they 


like a star. 
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wrestle their way through the storm, and 
speak the vessel. “Have you seen any- 
thing of the life-boat ?” they shout out. 
“Nothing, nothing,” is the answer ; it 
seems to confirm all their fears, Back 
now they hasten to their old cruising 
ground ; they will not slack their exer- 
tions, nor lose a chance of rendering 
their assistance. It is still darkness, and 
silence, but for the rage of the gale ; the 
hours creep on. How they long for 
the light! All hands still on the watch ; 
and, as the first grey dawn of morning 
comes, it is with straining eye-balls that 
they seek to penetrate the twilight. It 
is almost light before they can even find 
the place where the wreck lay. With 
all speed, but little hope, they make for 
it ; and then indeed all their great dread 
seems realized. The brig had completely 
broken up, and was all to pieces. They 
can see great masses of timber and tan- 
gled rigging, but no signs of life. Nearer 
and nearer they go, and wait till it is 
fairly light ; but still nothing is to be 
seen but shattered pieces of wreck, 
moored fast by the matted cordage to 
the half-buried ruins of the hull, and 
tossing and heaving in the surf. Some 
think they see mingled with the wreck 
pieces of the life-boat ; but, whether they 
are or not, the end seems the same ; and, 
after one last careful but vain look 
around to see whether there are any 
signs of the life-boat elsewhere on the 
sands, sadly they turn the steamer’s head 
and make for the harbour. They grieve 
for brave comrades tried in many scenes 
of danger, and think with faint hearts 
of the melancholy report they have to 
give ; and it is but little consolation to 
them, in the face of so great a loss, that 
they, at all events, have done their best. 


CHAPTER III, 
BEATING OVER THE SANDS. 


Att hands have deserted the brig. 
There are in the life-boat thirteen Portu- 
guese sailors, five Broadstairs boatmen, 
and the thirteen Ramsgate boatmen who 
form her crew—a precious freight of 
thirty-one souls. ‘the small Dread- 
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nought life-boat has been swung against 
the brig by the force of the tide, and 
; and none dare venture in her. 

The tide is rising fast, the gale 
coming on again in all its force, the 
surf running very high and breaking 
over the brig, so that the life-boat, which 
is under her lee, is deluged with a con- 
stant torrent of spray. The vessel is 
rolling very heavily ; she has worked a 
bed in the sand ; and this the run of the 
tide has enlarged. The life-boat is afloat 
within the circle of this bed ; the brig 
threatens to roll over it. “Shove and 
haul off; quick; shove off,’ are the 
orders. Some with oars shoving against 
the brig, others hauling might and 
main upon the boat’s hawser, they ma- 
nage to pull the life-boat two or three 
yards up to her anchor, and to thrust 
her a little from the side of the brig. 
Now she grounds heavily upon the edge 
of the basin worked in the sand by the 
brig. ‘Strain every muscle, men ; for 
your lives, pull.” No; she will not stir 
an inch ; she falls over on her side ; the 
sea and surf sweep over her; the men 
cling to the thwarts and gunwale ; all but 
her crew give up every hope ; but they 
know the capabilities of the boat, and do 
not lose heart. Crash! The brig heaves, 
and crushes down upon her bilge ; she 
half lifts upon an even keel, and then 
rolls and lurches from side to side; 
each time that she does so, she comes 
more and more over, nearer to the boat. 
Here is the danger that may well 
make the stoutest heart quail. The boat 
is aground, hopelessly aground ; her crew 
can see, through the darkness of the 
night, the masts and yards of the brig 
swaying over their heads; they toss 
wildly in the air as the brig heaves 
and rights, and, as she rolls, come beat- 
ing down over their heads. Each time 
they sweep nearer, and nearer. Let them 
but touch the boat, and, in spite of all 
her strength, she must be crushed, and 
all lost. Desperate efforts they make to 
get out of their reach ; butallin vain. It 
is a fearful time of suspense, while this 


- question of life and death is being de- 


cided—Which will happen first? will 
the tide flow sufficiently to float them, or 
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the brig work so much upon her side, as 
to crush them with her masts and yards? 

The men can do nothing more, in the 
dark, wild night, and terrible danger. 
Each minute seems an hour. They pro- 
tect themselves as well as they can from 
the rush of spray and fierce wind over 
the boat, and wait on, anxiously watching 
the brig as she rolls nearer and nearer 
the boat. Each moment the position 
becomes more desperate. There is a stir 
among the men; they prepare for the 
last struggle. Some are getting ready to 


make a spring for the flying rigging of 


the brig, hoping to be able to climb on 
board, as the life-boat crushes. “ Stick 
to the boat, men! stick to the boat!” 
the captain shouts out ; “the brig must 
go to pieces soon, while we may yet 
get clear.” At this moment the boat 
trembles beneath them, lifts a little 
on the surf, and grounds again. It is 
like a word of life to them; and 
instantly all hands are on the alert. 
They get all their strength on the hawser, 
and, as the boat lifts again, draw her a 
yard or two nearer her cable, but as yet 
no further from the brig. Again and 
again they try; but the tide and wind 
are both setting with all their force on 
the sand, and they cannot draw the boat 
up to her anchor. 

Then the captain of the boat sees what 
is before them even if they get clear of 
the wreck. There is no hope but to beat 
right across the sand, and this in the 
wild, fearful gale, and pitch dark night ; 
and what the danger of that is, only 
those who know the Goodwin Sands, and 
the fierce sea that sweeps over them, can 
at all imagine. i 

They continue to make desperate 
efforts to draw the boat clear of the 
brig. After many attempts, they suc- 
ceed, and now ride at anchor in the 
surf and breakers, waiting for water to 
take them over the sands. They see the 
lights of the steamer shining in the dis- 
tance, outside the broken and shallow 
water ; but there is no hope of assistance 
from her. Their lanterns are washed 
out,—they cannot signalize ; and,if they 
could, the steamer could not approach 
them. The sea is breaking furiously 
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over them; time after time the boat 
fills, as the surf and waves wash clean 
over her ; but instantly she empties her- 
self again through the valves in her 
bottom. The gale sweeps by more 
fiercely than ever; the men are almost 
washed out of the boat ; and, worse still, 
the anchor begins to drag. The tide has 
made a little ; there may be water enough 
to take them clear of the brig. They 
must risk it. “ Hoist the foresail ; stand 
by to cut the cable.” “ All clear?” “Ay, 
ay!” “Away, then.” And the boat, 
under the power of the gale and tide, 
leaps forward, flies along, but only for a 
few yards, when, with a tremendous 
jerk, she grounds upon the sands. Her 
crew look up, and their hearts almost 
fail them as they find that they are 
again within reach of the brig. Her top- 
gallant masts are swaying about, her 
yards swing within a few feet of them, 
and the sails which had blown loose, 
and are fast going to ribands, beat and 
flap like thunder over their heads, Their 
position seems worse than ever ; but they 
are not this time kept long in suspense, 
A huge breaker comes foaming along ; 
its white crest gleams out in the dark- 
ness; a moment’s warning, and it 
swamps them, but all are holding on; 
its force drives the boat from the ridge 
on which she had grounded. Up it 
seems to swing them all in its mighty 
arms, and hurls them forward. And 
then again the boat crashes down on the 
sand as the wave breaks, and grounds 
with a shock that would have torn every 
man out of her if they had not been 
holding on. 

One great peril has passed. They are 
safe from the wreck of the brig; but 
at that moment they are threatened 
with another almost as terrible. The 
small Dreadnought life-boat has been 
in tow all this time. As the Rams- 
gate boat grounds, the smaller boat 
comes bow on to her, sweeps round, and 
gets under her side; the two boats 
roll and crash together ; each roll the 
larger one gives, each lift of the sea, she 
comes heavily down on the other ; the 
crash and crack of timbers is heard. 
Which boatis it thatis breaking up? Both 
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must go soon if this continues. Some 
of the men seize the oars and boat-hooks, 
and thrust and shove for very life, try- 
ing to free the Dreadnought, which is 
thumping under the quarter of the 
Ramsgate boat. Again and again they 
try; it is a terrible struggle in that 
boiling sea and with the surf breaking 
over them. The boats still crash and 
roll together ; one of them is breaking up 
fast. “‘Oars in!” cries the captain ; ‘‘over 
the side, half-a-dozen of you ; take your 
feet to her,” and some of the brave fel- 
lows spring over, clinging to the gunwale 
of the Ramsgate boat. Again and again a 
fierce struggle ; a monster wave heads on ; 
the big boat lifts. ‘“ Altogether, men ;” 
and with a great effort they push the 
Dreadnought clear. They scramble, or are 
dragged into the Ramsgate boat ; the tow 
rope is cut; and the Dreadnought, al- 
most a wreck, is swept away by the 
tide, and lost in the darkness, while the 
Ramsgate boat is still mercifully unin- 
jured, 

A third time are they providentially 
saved from what seemed almost certain 
death ; and yet they have only com- 
menced the beginning of their troubles 
—for is there not before them the long 
range of sand with the broken fierce 
waves, and raging surf, and many frag- 
ments of wrecks, studded here and there 
like sunken rocks, upon any one of which 
if they strike, it must be death to them 
all ? 

The boat is still aground upon the 
ridge of sand. She lifts, and is swept 
round, and grounds again broadside to 
the sea, which makes a clear breach over 
her. The Portuguese are all clinging 
together under the lee of the foresail ; 
and there is no getting them to move. 
The crew are holding here and there 
where they can, sometimes buried in 
water, often with only their heads out ; 
the Captain is standing up in the stern, 
holding on by the mizen mast. Often 
he can see nothing of the men, as 
the surf sweeps over them. He orders 
the chests to be thrown overboard ; but 
most of them are already washed away. 
The rest are unlashed from their fasten- 
ings, and lifted as they can get at them ; 
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and the next wave carries them away. 
Heavy masses of cloud darken the sky ; 
the rain falls in torrents ; it.is bitterly 
cold ; they can do nothing but hold on; 
the tide rises gradually ; suddenly the 
boat lifts again, is caught by the driving 
sea, and is flung forward. There is no 
keeping her straight ; the water is too 
broken ; her stern frees itself before the 
bow; and round she swings, onward a few 
yards, and grounds again by the stern. 
Round sweeps the bow ; and withanother 
jerk she comes broadside on the sands 
again, lurching over on her side with the 
raging surf makinga clean sweep over her 
waist. It is a struggle for the men to get 
their breath ; the spray beats over them 
in such clouds. Again and again this hap- 
pens. The Captain tries to get the men 
aft, so that the boat may be lightened in 
the bow, and thus be more likely to keep 
straight. Most of the boatmen come to 
the stern; but the Portuguese will not 
move, and even one or two of the English 
boatmen are so beaten by the waves, and 
exhausted, that they are almost uncon- 
scious, and only able to cling on with an 
iron nervous grasp to the sides and 
thwarts of the boat. As the captain sees 
the big waves sweep over the boat, time 
after time he expects to have men 
washed out of her; and, although he 
makes light of it, and does what he can 
to cheer them up, he has in his own 
heart but small hope of ever seeing land 
again. 

The sand son the sea-shore, if there 
has been any surf, appear, at low tide, 
uneven with the ridges or ripples the 
waves have left on them. On the Good- 
win, where the force of the sea is in 
every way multiplied, and the waves 
break, and the tide rushes, with tenfold 
power, the little sand ripples become 
ridges, perhaps two or three feet high. 
It is on these ridges that the life-boat 
grounds. She is swept from one to the 
other as the tide rises, swinging round 
and round in the swirling tide, crashing 
and jerking each time she strands. All 
this was in the midst of darkness, bitter 


-cold, and a raging wind, surf and sea, 


until the hardship and peril were almost 
too much to be borne, and some of the 
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men felt dying in the boat. One old 
boatman thus describes his feelings :— 
“Well, sir, perhaps my friends were right 
when they said, ‘I hadn’t ought to have 
gone out—that I was too old for that sort 
of work (he was then about sixty years of 
age) ; but, you see, when there is life to 
be saved, it makes one feel young again ; 
and I’ve always felt I had a call to save 
life when I could, and wasn’t going to 
hold back then; and I stood it better 
than some of them after all. I did my 
work on board the brig, and, when she 
was so near falling over us, and when 
the Dreadnought life-boat seemed knock- 
ing our bottom out, as well as any of 
them ; but, when we got to beating and 
grubbing over the sands, swinging round 
and round, and grounding every few 
yards with a jerk that bruised us sadly, 
and almost tore our arms out of the 
sockets—no sooner washed off one ridge, 
and beginning to hope the boat “was 
clear, than she thumped upon another 
harder than ever, and all the time the 
wash of the surf nearly tearing us out 
of the hoat—it was almost too much for 
man to stand. There was a young 
fellow holding on next to me; his 
head soon dropt, and I saw he was 
giving over ; and, when the boat filled 
with water, and the waves went over his 
head, he scarcely seemed to care to 
struggle free. I tried to cheer him, and 
keep his spirits up. He just clung to a 
thwart like a drowning man. Poor fel- 
low, he never did a day’s work after that 
night, and died in a few months. Well, 
I couldn’t do anything with him ; and I 
thought it didn’t matter much, for I felt 
pretty sure it must soon be all over,— 
that the boat would be knocked to pieces. 
So I took my life-belt off, that I might 
have it over all the quicker ; for I did 
not want to be beating about the sands, 
alive or dead, longer than I could help ; 
the sooner I went to the bottom the better, 
I thought. When once all chance of life 
was over—and that time seemed close 
upon us every minute—some of us kept 
shouting, just cheering one another up 
as long as we could ; but I had to give 
that up; and I remember hearing the 
captain crying out, ‘We will see Rams- 
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gate again yet, my men, if we keep clear 
of old wrecks.’ And then I heard the 
Portuguese lad crying, and I remember 
that I began to think it was all a terrible 
dream, and pinched myself to try if I 
were really awake, and began to feel very 
strange, and to get insensible. I didn’t 
feel afraid of death ; for you see I hadn’t 
left it to such times as that to pre- 
pare to meet my God And, if I 
ever spent hours in prayer, be sure I 
spent them in prayer that night. And 
I just seemed going off in a swoon, 
when I should have been soon washed 
out of the boat, for I felt very 
dream-like, when I looked up, and the 
surf seemed curling up both sides of 
me. I was going to dip my head to let 
the seas beat over my back, and I should 
never have lifted it again, when I saw 
a bright star. The clouds had broken a 
little, and there was that blessed star 
shining out. It was indeed a blessed, 
beautiful star to me; it seemed to call 
me back to life again; and I began to 
have a little thought about home, and 
that I wasn’t going to be called away 
just yet; and I kept my eye upon that 
star whenever I could; and I don’t know 
how it was, but that seemed just to keep 
me up, so that, when we got ashore, I 
was not much worse than the best of 
them. But, for seven whole days after 
that, I lost my speech, and lay like a 
log upon my bed ; and I was ill a long 
time—indeed, have never been quite 
right since ; and I suppose I never shall 
get over it. But, what is more, I believe 
that the same may be said of every man 
that was in the boat. One poor young 
fellow is dead ; another has been subject 
to fits ever since ; and not any of us quite 
the men we were before ; and no won- 
der, when you think what we passed 
through. I cannot describe it, and you 
cannot, neither can any one else ; but, 
when you say you’ve beat and grubbed 
over those sands almost yard by yard in 
a fearful storm, on a winter’s night, and 
live to tell the tale, why, it is the next 
thing to saying you’ve been dead, and 
brought to life again.” 

The captain of the life-boat was chosen 
for that position for his fortitude and 
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daring ; and well he sustained his cha- 
racter that night—never for one moment 
losing his presence of mind, and doing 
his utmost to cheer the men up. The 
crew consisted of hardy, daring fellows, 
ready to face any danger, to go out in 
any storm, and to do battle with the 
wildest seas ; but that night was almost 
too much for the most iron nerves. 
The fierce, freezing wind, the darkness, 
the terrible surf and beating waves, 
and the men unable to do anything 
for their safety; the boat almost hurled 
by the force of the waves from sand- 
ridge to sand-ridge, and apparently 
breaking up beneath them each time 
she lifted on the surf, and crushed down 
again upon the sand, besides the danger 
of her getting foul of any old wrecks, 
when she would have gone to pieces at 
once—how all this was lived through 
seems miraculous. Time after time there 
was a cry—‘‘ Now she breaks—she can’t 
stand this—all overat last—another such 
a thump and she’s done for!” ; and all 
this lasted for more than two hours, as, 
almost yard by yard, for about two miles, 
they beat over the sands. 

Suddenly the swinging and beating 
of the boat cease ; she is in a very heavy 
sea, but she answers her helm, and keeps 
her head straight. At last they have got 
over the sands, and into deep water ; 
the danger is past, and they are saved. 
With new hope comes new life. Some 
can scarcely realize it, and still keep 
their firm hold on the boat, expecting 
each second another terrible lurch and 
jerk upon the sands, and the wash of 
sea. No; that is all over, and the boat, 
in spite of her tremendous knocking 
about, is sound, and sails buoyantly and 
well. The crew quickly get further sail 
upon her, and she makes away before 
the gale to the westward. The Por- 
tuguese sailors lift their heads. They 
have been clinging together, and to the 
boat, crouching down under the lee of 
the foresail during the time of beating 
over the sands; they notice the stir 
among the boatmen, and that the deadly 


jerks and rushes of the sea over the boat - 


have ceased ; and they, too, learn that the 
worst is past, and the danger at an end. 
No. 18.—von. m1. 
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Long since did they despair of life ; and 
their surprise and joy now know no 
bounds. Bravely on goes the life-boat, 
making good way to the westward. The 
Portuguese are very busy in earnest con- 
sultation ; the poor fellows had lost all 
their kit, and only possessed the things 
they had on, and a few pounds that they 
have with them. Soon it becomes evi- 
dent what their consultation has been 
about. “Captain,” one of the boatmen 
sings out, “ they want to give us all their 
money!” “ Yes, yes,” said their inter- 
preter, in broken English, “you have 
saved our lives! thank you, thank you! 
but all we have is yours ; it is not much, 
but you take it between you ;” and held 
out the money. It was about 177. “I, for 
one, won’t touch any of it,” said the cap- 
tain of the boat. “ Nor I, nor I,” others 
added; “come, put your money up.” 
The brave fellows will not take a far- 
thing from brother sailors, and poor 
fellows much like themselves; and in a 
few words they make them understand 
this, and how glad they are to have saved 
them. 

The life-boat has made good progress, 
and now runs through the Trinity Swatch 
Way ; and, without further adventure, 
she reaches the harbour, about five 
o’clock in the morning. The crew of 
the brig were placed under the care of 
the Consul; and the boatmen went to 
their homes, to feel for many a long day 
the effects of the fatigues and perils of . 
that terrible night. 

All this time the steamer has been 
cruising up and down the edge of the 
sands, vainly searching for the boat; 
and, soon after daylight, she made, 
as we have already described, for the 
harbour. Her captain and crew are 
half broken-hearted, and scarce know 
how they shall be able to tell the tale of 
the sad calamity that seems so certainly 
to have happened. Suddenly, as the 
mouth of the harbour opens to them, 
they see the life-boat. They stare with 
amazement, and can scarcely believe their 
eyes. “Astonished, sir? That I was ; 
never so much so in my life as when I 
stood looking at that boat. I could have 
shouted and cried for very wonder and 
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joy ; you might have knocked me down 
with a straw.” Thus the captain of the 
steamer described his feelings. It was 
the same with all the crew ; and, as they 
shot round the pier, and heard that all 
were saved, the good news seemed to 
more than repay them for all the dan- 
gers and anxieties of the night. 

Reader, the narrative here simply re- 
lated is as far as possible literally true, 
and really very very far short of the 

‘truth. The facts were obtained from 
four of the men actually engaged in the 
rescue, 
it teaches you to realize, to any further 
extent, the nature and danger of the 
life-boat service, and to give a deeper 
meaning to the prayer which you are 
tempted to utter as the storm moans 
and howls over your head, “God have 
mercy upon the poor fellows at sea.” 
Especially it will serve its end, if it per- 


It will do its intended work if 





A Birthday. 


suades you to gain this consolation— 
while, perhaps, you lie warm and safe in 
bed listening to the storms—namely, 
that you have a part in the work that 
may even then be going on on some part 
of the coast. It will serve its end, if, 
while you imagine the wrecked vessels, 
the drowning sailors, and try to fancy 
the life-boat manned by brave fellows, 
battling out to sea in the storm and 
darkness, speeding upon its errand of 
mercy, you may be able to feel that 
it is owing to your exertions, among 
others, in the life-boat cause that foreign 
sailors can bear the noble testimony to 
our country which the captain of a foreign 
vessel once did bear, when he said, “Ah ! 
we may always know whether it is upon 
the English coast that we are wrecked, 
by the efforts that are made for our 
rescue.” 


A BIRTHDAY. 


My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot ; 
My heartsis like an apple-tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thickset fruit ; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 
My heart is gladder than all these, 
Because my love has come to me. 


Raise me a dais of silk and down, 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes, 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes, 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves and silver fleurs-de-lys, 
3ecause the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me. 


Curistina G. Rossertt. 








THE LAW OF RIFLE 
BY J. M. 


I suppose no body of men in any 
country have ever been so bepraised and 
beflattered as the present generation of 
volunteers. Was there a corps at the 
great review in Hyde Park which was 
not declared by some member of the 
staff “to have done at least as well as 
any other?’ Has there been any in- 
spection where the inspecting officer has 
not been “ surprised at the proficiency ” 
of the men? Js there a corps which 
has not been declared by its battalion 
adjutant to “ reflect great credit upon 
its officers?” Volunteers by this time 
know pretty well what such “soft 
sawder” is worth ; they know that these 
compliments are partly repeated by rote 
by inferior officers after their superiors, 
partly echoed from the “ 7imes,” partly 
made use of to keep them in good hu- 
mour, partly poured forth to deprecate 
criticism on the utterers. The simplicity 
which at first made them accept such 
words as Gospel at the lips of any mili- 
tary man, has worn away, in proportion 
as they have had to make acquaintance, 
here with old officers who did not know 
the word of command, there with old 
drill-sergeants who had never handled a 
rifle, or again with paid adjutants who 
could not put men through the platoon. 
By this time, I trust that most of them, 
if they know but little as yet, know at 
least that they don’t know much, and 
therefore don’t care to be flattered by 
being treated as if they did ; and are ge- 
nerally disposed to think that military 
officer knows his business best who pays 
them the fewest compliments. 

Now that the first rush and enthu- 
siasm of volunteering have passed away, 
the great question is, how to introduce 
permanently into our national life such an 
amount of military discipline, and pro- 


ficiency in the use of warlike weapons, _ 


as shall fit as large a.proportion as pos- 
sible of the available strength of the na- 


VOLUNTEER CORPS, 
LUDLOW. 


tion for efficient service in case of neces- 
sity, without trenching in the meanwhile 
upon the due carrying on of the respec- 
tive avocations of each and all. There 
is one side of this question which appears 
to me to have been very unduly neglected, 
viz., the Law of Rifle Volunteer Corps. 

It will be new to many te hear that 
volunteering, in a shape closely analo- 
gous to the one it takes now, has been 
known in this country for more than 
three-quarters of a century. The use of 
the word “ volunteer” is older still; 
but it occurs at first only in contra- 
distinction to men chosen by lot, as in the 
31st Geo. IL, c. 26, s. 17 (1757) which 
speaks of “ voluntiers” for the militia 
More than twenty years later (1779), 
we find the germ of our volunteer corps 
in the “ Volunteer Companies,” which 
were, by the 19th Geo, IIL, c. 76, empow- 
ered to be added to militia regiments,—a 
plan which was continued to 1782, and 
again resumed in 1794 (20th Geo, IIL 
c. 37, and 34th Geo. IIL ¢. 16). But by 
1782, the statute-book is found re- 
cognizing actual volunteer corps, in 
the 22d Geo. IIL c. 79, for the 
“encouragement and disciplining of 
“such corps or companies of men as 
“ shall voluntarily enroll themselves for 
“ defence of their towns or coasts, or 
“for the general defence of the king- 
“ dom during the present war.” A new 
act, almost under the same title, is passed 
in 1794 (the 34th Geo. III. c. 31). From 
that time to the passing of the 44th 
Geo. III. c. 54 (1804), the leading act 
now in force relating to volunteers, legis- 
lation on the subject is frequent. You 
will find it in 1796, in 1799, in 1800, in 
1802, in 1803, repeatedly in some ses- 
sions ; and, in fact, almost all the pro- 
visions of the 44th Geo. III. c. 54, which 
swept away previous legislation on the 
subject, are to be found scattered through 
the repealed statutes. 
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The pivot of all legislation as to vo- 
lunteer corps, up to and including the 
last mentioned act, was the militia ballot, 
then a very present reality to all classes. 
The exemption from militia ballots, 
which effective service in a volunteer 
corps ensures, was a sufficient privilege 
to bring those bodies within the grasp 
of the law. Accordingly, upon this 
turned ail the provisions of the act as to 
drill, and to a great extent, as to disci- 
pline. To be entitled to exemption, 
volunteers were to attend muster or exer- 
cise four days if cavalry, eight ifinfantry, 
during the four months preceding each re- 
turn of members, the returns being made 
in April, August, and December. There 
were provisions for granting leave of ab- 
sence to persons entitled to exemption, 
if they attended eight days if cavalry, 
sixteen if infantry, within eight succes- 
sive months ; for preserving the exemp- 
tion of persons who attended “the full 
“ number of twelve days if cavalry, and 
“ twenty-four days if infantry,” within 
“ any period of four successive months” 
from a day of return, or within “ any two 
successive periods of four months each ” 
from such day; for the granting of 
certificates of exemption or attendance 
available in other counties or corps, &c. 
Misconduct might be punished by dis- 
allowance of the day for the purpose of 
exemption. In short, this exemption 
from the militia occurs in twelve se- 
parate sections out of sixty of which the 
act is composed, and figures again in the 
schedule. 


Now, although the. principle of the 
militia ballot is kept up by our legisla- 
tion, and the practice of it may have to 
be revived, yet, in the meanwhile, it 
surely affords a very ill-chosen pivot for 


legislation as to volunteer corps. It is, 
no doubt, quite right that effective volun- 
teers should be exempt from compulsory 
militia service, but, whilst there is no 
compulsory militia service, it is unreal, 
if not childish,—it is bringing the law 
into contempt,—to make everything turn 
upon that privilege. It is true that 
volunteers have also another, the men- 
tion of which always produces a horse- 
laugh—exemption from the hair-powder 


The Law of Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


tax....Is it wished that the one ex- 
emption should look as obsolete as the 
other? But this is not all The ma- 
chinery of the 44th Geo. IV. turns 
altogether on four-monthly returns ; the 
year is not so much as mentioned, 
although that period comes in by implica- 
tion in the provision allowing volunteers 
to make up “ the full number ” of twelve 
or twenty-four days in one or two succes- 
sive periods of four months. But, in an 
Act of the 50th Geo. III. c. 25, for the 
organization of a military force which 
has entirely disappeared, “An act to 
“amend several acts relating to the local 
“militia of Great Britain,” there occurs 
a clause enacting that “the number of 
“ days of attendance at muster and exer- 
“ cise of volunteer corps to entitle any 
“person serving in volunteer corps to 
“ exemption from service in the regular 
“ militia, and in the local militia, 
“shall be eighteen days, or any such 
‘* number of days not exceeding eighteen 
* as shall from time to time be fixed by 
“* His Majesty by any order of His Prin- 
“cipal Secretary of State, instead of 
“twenty-four days, anything in an act 
“ passed in the 44th year of the reign of 
“ His present Majesty relating to volun- 
“ teer corps, or in any other act or acts 
“ of Parliament to the contrary notwith- 
* standing ; and the said act, and all acts 
“ and provisions in any acts of Parlia- 
“ment relating to the mustering and 
“ exercising and exemptions of volunteer 
“ corps shall beconstrued, as to all returns 
“ and certificates of commanding officers 
“ of such corps or others, as if the num- 
“ berof days specified had beeneighteen, 
*‘ or such number as shall be so fixed as 
“ aforesaid instead of twenty-four ; and 
“ such number of eighteen-days, or such 
“* other number as aforesaid, shall in like 
“manner be divided into six days, or 
“ three equal parts in each four months, 
“ instead of eight days as in the said act 
** provided, with such provisions as to 
“ making good any number of days at 
“ different periods, as is provided in re- 
“ lation to the days of exercise specified 
“ in the said acts... .” 

It is obvious that this general provi- 
sion, thus thrust in without rhyme or 
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reason into a Local Militia Act, proceeds 
upon an entire misconception of the 
44th Geo. III. c. 54. That act never 
anywhere specifies twenty-four days’ 
attendance as requisite to the exemption. 
It specifies eight. days within the four 
months previous to a return. By those 
eight days’ attendance the exemption is, 
so far, secured ; and when the new act 
says that the number of days’ attendance 
shall be eighteen, prima facie it renders 
heavier the obligations which it professes 
to lighten, by requiring (seemingly) a 
twelvemonth’s service as volunteer to 

urchase exemption from the militia ; 
although, strangely enough, even here 
the year is not mentioned, and the act 
reads as if the eighteen days were a con- 
dition to be fulfilled once for all. Still 
the general intent of the provision is 
evidently to reduce by two, every four 
months, the number of attendances re- 
quired ; and the eighteen days are dis- 
tinctly named as a maximum, which the 
Crown may reduce, but may not in- 
crease, this limitation being made 


most expressly to override the whole 


of the 44th Geo. III. So much of the 
50th Geo. III. c. 25, I may say at once, 
as related to the local militia was re- 
pealed by the 52nd Geo. III. c. 88, but 
no more ; its general provisions therefore 
remained subsisting. 

Between the 44th Geo. III. and the 
50th Geo. III. the legal constitution 
of Volunteer Corps remained bewilder- 
ing enough. But such confusion became 
far worse confounded by subsequent 
legislation. Following the blunder of 
the 50th Geo. III. as to the number 
of days’ attendance required being a 
yearly one, the 56th Geo. III. c. 39, 
reduced “the number of days’ attend- 
“ance at muster or exercise of corps 
“of yeomanry or volunteer cavalry 
“ to entitle any person serving in such 
“ corps to be returned or certified as an 
“ effective member” to “six in each 
“ year,” to be in like manner “divided 
“ into two days, or three equal parts in 
“each four months,” and for which 
“ five days’ successive attendance ” were’ 
moreover made an equivalent. And 
the 7th Geo. IV. c. 58, “An act to 
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“amend the laws relating to corps in 
“ yeomanry cavalry and volunteers of 
“ Great Britain,” referring to the pro- 
vision of the 44th Geo. III. as to 
four-monthly certificates and returns, 
and reciting that “it is expedient that 
“ such certificates and returns should be 
“transmitted once only in each year, 
“ instead of three times,” enacts that all 
“ officers commanding corps of yeomanry 
“ and volunteers shall transmit the cer- 
“ tificates and returns aforesaid . . . . on 
“the Ist day of August in every year, 
“ or within fourteen days after that date, 
“ instead of at the times aforesaid.” 

Does the reader perceive what havoc 
this makes of previous legislation? The 
careless framer of the statute evidently 
overlooked the fact, that upon the four- 
monthly returns depends the whole ma- 
chinery of the volunteer law. The case 
stands simply thus:—The 44th Geo. 
ITI. says that eight days’ attendance in 
the four months preceding a return 
makes an effective ; the 50th Geo. IIL 
reduces the eight days to six ; the 56th 
Geo. III. for cavalry, to two. Then 
comes the 7th Geo. IV. and says that 
the returns themselves shall only be 
yearly. I express no positive opinion 
on this jumble ; but there is at least 
strong ground for contending that (for 
infantry) one period of four months next 
preceding the 1st August, and six days’ 
attendance during those four months are 
all that is now obligatory by law. And, 
lastly, the Militia Act of the 15th and 
16th Vict. c. 50, s. 37, declares that 
notwithstanding anything in that act 
contained, the provisions of the 44th 
Geo. IV. c. 54, “shall continue in 
* force, so far as the same applies to the 
“enrolment of corps of yeomanry and 
“ volunteers, and the exemptions to 
“which such corps are entitled” 
—thus, on the one hand, ignoring 
subsequent legislation on the subject, 
and, on the other, seeming to imply 
that all provisions of the act referred 
to, except as to enrolment and ex- 
emptions, are meant to be repealed. 
Surely it is disgraceful, if the Volunteer 
movement is a reality, to leave the law 
on the subject in such a chaos. 
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It is true that an issue has been 
sought out of the confusion by means 
of the authority of the War-office. Sec- 
tion 3 of the 44th Geo. III. empowers 
the Crown to accept the services of any 
Volunteer Corps “upon such terms and 
“ conditions, and under and according 
“to such rules and regulations... . as 
“to His Majesty may hereafter seem 
“ proper.” By virtue of this provision 
it seems to have been assumed that all 
acts subsequent to the 44th Geo. ITI. 
might be quietly shelved, and that 
corps might be constituted “subject to 
“the provisions of that act, and to all 
“ regulations which have been, or shall 
“ be, issued under the authority of the 
“ Secretary of State for War.” Accord- 
ingly, the eight drills in four months, 
and the four-monthly returns, have been 
treated as still binding provisions. The 
slightest consideration will show that, 
if the 44th Geo. III. intended really 
to vest practically legislatorial powers in 
the Crown with reference to Volunteer 
Corps, half of its own provisions 
were superfluous, as well as subse- 
quent legislation; or else, why were 
not the number of days’ attendance, 
the periods of returns, &c., left to the 
discretion of the Crown? But the mean- 
ing of the words “ terms and conditions ” 
in this enactment seems to be fixed by 
a subsequent section (s. 22), which 
makes volunteers liable to march in case 
of invasion, ‘according to the terms and 
“ conditions of their respective services, 
“ whether the same shall extend to any 
“ part of Great Britain, or be limited to 
“any district, county, city, town, or 
“place therein.” These terms and con- 
ditions are therefore not those which the 
Crown imposes, but those by which the 
respective corps limit their offer of ser- 
vice. And the “rules and regulations” 
again are those of the corps itself, as 
shown by s. 56, which provides that “no 
“future rules or regulations shall be 
“ valid or binding on any corps of yeo- 
“ manry or volunteers, or for any pur- 
“ poses of this act, or for any other pur- 
“ pose,” unless duly transmitted and not 
disallowed within twenty-eight days ; 
subject, however, to a power (by s. 57) 


to the Crown at any time to annul “any 
“rules or regulations which may have 
“ been or shall be made respecting any 
“ corps of volunteers.” Evidently there 
is here no hint of any legislatorial power 
in the War-office. It ig for the respective 
corps to fix upon what terms and condi- 
tions they will serve, to frame their own 
rules and regulations; the War-office 
only disallowing such as it may deem 
objectionable. 

I have no doubt of the good inten- 
tions or of the individual good sense of 
the compilers of the model rules which 
have been sanctioned by the War-office, 
and which, so far as my limited experi- 
ence goes, appear to have been followed 
with sheep-like docility on almost every 
point by three-fourths of the volunteer 
corps. But a stranger farrago of Par- 
liamentary enactments, in force or 
obsolete — War-office regulations—un- 
fathered customs—and rules proper, 
was probably never put together by 
reasonable men. Of course there is 
nothing to prevent the rules of any 
corps from requiring eight drills in 
four months, or eighty, as a condition 
for the status of effective member. But 
where the War-office insists on such a 
provision, it violates that enactment of 
the 50th Geo. IIT. c. 25, which fixes six 
days per four months as the maximum 
which the Crown can require. And, 
when the rules of any corps state the 
eight attendances as being the number 
constituting a claim to exemption from 
militia ballots, I venture to think they 
simply delude their members. 

Amongst other points which are at- 
tempted to be decided by rules, or 
assumed in them as decided, is the form 
of the oath to be taken by members of 
volunteer corps. The 44th Geo. IIT. only 
requires them to take the oath of alle- 
giance,—a very simple affair, two lines 
long, and which does not even bind the 
taker to military obedience. Accord- 
ingly, some corps have adopted the 
militia oath ; some, I understand, the 
oath substituted by the 21 and 22 Vict. 
c. 41, for the oaths of allegiance, supre- 
macy, and abjuration. But the former 
oath is clearly out of place ; the latter 
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would seem, on the wording of the act, 
only to apply in those cases where the 
three oaths are required. Possibly, as 
both contain the words of the oath of 
allegiance, all beyond might be treated 
as surplusage by a court of justice. But 
an oath of military obedience is evidently 
notone which should ever be administered 
without the express sanction of Parlia- 
ment. A form of oath adapted to the 
volunteer service should surely be en- 
acted. 

The extra-legal power taken to itself 
—perhaps at first necessarily—by the 
War-office, however harmless whilst 
wielded by such men as a Lord Herbert 
or a Lord De Grey, may become easily 
most galling and mischievous in less 
worthy hands. Already the War-office 
regulations, which are assumed to be 
binding on volunteer corps, have swelled 
to a considerable bulk ; already some 
have been issued. which commanding 
officers declare to be inexecutable and 
absurd. If it is meant to give to the 
War-office a power to issue rules and 
regulations obligatory on volunteers, let 
such power be specifically granted to it 
by Parliament, and let any rule or regu- 
lation so issued be laid before Parliament 
within a given time. 

There is indeed another personage in 
the organization of the volunteer force, 
whose position is even more anomalous 
than that of the Secretary at War—I 
mean the Lord Lieutenant. I am far from 
contesting the admirable utility of the 
lords lieutenant to the Government in the 
volunteer movement, as “ buffers” be- 
tween them and the respective corps. 
North or south, east or west, I have 
never heard of one volunteer corps which 
did not complain of its lord lieutenant, 
except those that treated him with en- 
tire contempt ; whilst the War-office, 
on the contrary, is generally highly po- 
pular. But I do not think a great 
national movement should be liable 
to be locally stopped or thwarted, as 
the volunteer movement undoubtedly 
has been in some cases, by any provin- 
cial functionary ; and, though not dis- 
posed to accept War-office autocracy with- 
out reserve, I greatly prefer it to the 


autocracy, in any.matter of organization 
whatsoever, of the lord lieutenant. 
Another point of volunteer law which 
remains in a state of great uncertainty 
relates to armouries. The 42nd section 
of the 44th Geo. IIL provides dis- 
tinctly that commanding officers may 
appoint places “for the depositing and 
“ safe keeping of the arms and accoutre- 
“ments,” and also “proper persons to 
“ repair and keep such arms in good state 
“and condition ;” and that “ all reason- 
“able expenses which shall or may be 
“incurred in placing and keeping such 
“arms and accoutrements, and in main- 
“taining them clean and in proper 
“repair, order, and condition,” if ap- 
proved of as therein mentioned, “ shall” 
be paid by the Receiver General of the 
county in which the arms are deposited, 
‘out of any public monies in his hands ;” 
subject to a proviso, “that no expense 
“to be incurred as aforesaid shall ex- 
“ceed in amount such sum as His Ma- 
“jesty shall be pleased to order and 
“direct.” The Receiver-general is by 
the same act made the hand to issue 
pay to volunteers in case of actual 
service. By the 7th Geo. IV. c. 58, 
(s. 4), this latter duty is transferred 
to the Secretary at War, but nothing is 
said as to the former; so that the ex- 
pense of providing and maintaining 
armouries seems still chargeable on the 
county funds. But the obligation is 
apparently evaded, by virtue of the clos- 
ing proviso of s. 42 of the 44th Geo, ITI. 
through the War-office omitting to “ order 
and direct” any sum. This is surely 
a mere playing fast and loose with the 
act.of Parliament. I cannot conceive 
of any charge which is more fitting to 
be borne by the public than this. Those 
who give their time to qualify them- 
selves for defending their neighbours, 
may at least ask that the latter should 
share the charge of maintaining in good 
condition the weapons by which this is 
to be done. Nor is it wise for the 
Government, when it has gone so far as 
to give the volunteers their rifles, not 
also to see that they have the means of 
safely keeping them. If, indeed, the 
War-office persists, as it seems now 





“So 
attempting to do, to cast upon the corps 
themselves the expense of armouries, 
the only result will be to impose a severe 
check upon the movement, as the ex- 
pense of butts has well nigh broken the 
backs of many corps already. - The time 
is come when, instead of being called 
upon to defray expenses which the law 
never meant to throw upon them, the 
corps should be devoting their funds 
as far as possible to the extension of 
their numbers, by the admission of mem- 
bers who are not able to equip or fully 
equip themselves. 

The “Rifle Volunteer Grounds’ Act, 
1860,” (23 and 24 Vict. c. 140), I may 
briefly observe, is defective, in not pro- 
viding that grounds already acquired 
for the use of volunteer corps, in the 
names of trustees or others, shall be held 
under the provisions of the act. -And 
the principle of the 23 and 24 Vict. c. 13, 
by which it is provided that no member 
of any Friendly or Benefit Society is to 
lose or forfeit his interest by enrolment 
or service in a corps of yeomanry or 
volunteers, should have been extended 
to Insurance Companies. Most of them, 
I believe, have accepted the risk without 
requiring notice or extra premium ; but 
it is easy to see that, with some of the 
less honourable bodies, the absence of 
any specific enactment on the point 
may lead unwary assurers into a trap. 

And now it may be asked—assuming 
that the obsolete militia-ballot is not a 
fit pivot for our volunteer system— 
What would supply such a pivot? I 
answer, “The possession of the Govern- 
ment rifle.” In freely arming the volun- 
teers with the best working rifle, I.take 
it, that science has yet produced, the 
Government has given to the people of 
this country a mark of confidence such 
as probably no other rulers in Europe 
(except, perhaps, those of Italy), could 
venture upon, and conferred upon the vo- 
lunteers themselves an invaluable boon. 


END OF 
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Make the discipline of the volunteer 
corps turn upon that. Let no corps be 
entitled to retain a rifle more than it has 
effectives, with a proportionate number 
over for bond fide recruits ; let no mem- 
ber have a rifle specially assigned to 
him,—above all, let him not be allowed 
the custody of his rifle, nor the use of 
the shooting-ground—until he has ren- 
dered himself an effective ; let him lose 
both privileges if he ceases to be such. 

On the other hand, the standard to 
qualify an effective should not be fixed 
too high, and a distinction of classes 
should be admitted, which the War- 
office has hitherto refused to sanction. 
For a man may enter a volunteer corps 
with two different objects—l1st, he may 
have youth, and strength, and leisure 
enough to make him wish to qualify 
himself for full efficiency as a soldier ; 
2d, he may have only enough of all 
these to hope that he may learn the 
efficient use of the rifle, and such ele- 
ments of discipline as may allow him to 
be of some assistance to the soldier in 
time of neec. Both these classes of men 
would really, in a good system, be effec- 
tives, but the former might be reckoned 
as “actives,” and the latter as “reserves ;” 
different ratios of attendance might be 
allowed for the two classes ; and for the 
latter at least a reduced ratio after the 
first year would be sufficient. 

In concluding these observations, I 
must express the earnest hope that they 
will not be misunderstood. It is because 
I wish to see, as I have said, the disci- 
pline of the volunteer service inwoven 
permanently into our national life—ex- 
tended gradually to class after class of 
our fellow-citizens, till it gradually binds 
all more or less in the bands of a 
patriotic fellowship,—that it is painful 
to me to see the law relating to it left in 
a condition so unsatisfactory and so un- 
worthy as I believe I have shown it 
to be. 
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